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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address, The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new addsess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of 
Jice. Readers who are unadle to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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$6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

»A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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B. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


M Bs VG NOEL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with pertect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


— -— 2. A N 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Evening, Street and Tattor Gowns 
19 E. 38st Street, N. Y. City 


WEINGARTEN 


Cc 

A. LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—H AT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


EK, H. FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
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IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, lil. 


M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 
— W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York, 


CONNELLY 


H 
~ Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
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WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 

LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 

Street and Evening Dresses 


YF A SU 
7° West 39th Street, New York 





Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 

A. Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
C ONSTANT QUELLER 
H ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


ISS WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 


ESSITE LAPAIX 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles Also holiday novelties, 

25 West 3oth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 


A R T I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. tor East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


( M R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite W aldort- Astoria 


Tih y¥ & . » 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
logs West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4ist and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 


D rH & MB OC AS 
g10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gowns a specialty, Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 


























D A N D Y 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


K = & L E N S 


Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 


179 West 47th Street 
M. 








VAN DEURSEN 
Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 
and Misses’ Dresses. 
126 West 61st Street, New York. 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 
52 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 


ERTHE MAY 


DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


| Gta M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENF CORSET 


Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 West 22nd Street, 


New York. 
Ww ATS ON 


. ie 
° Corsetiére 


Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 


“|= «JUDIC’*> STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 





























PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended, References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 


WEDISH GYMNASIUM 


for treatment of diseases by means of massage, 
electricity aod Ling’sSwedish movements. Spe- 
cialty: obesity. Physical development. Privatelessons 
or classes. Miss S. Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York. 

















TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 


mail, $1.50. Oxttve Robart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 


R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE. Madame V. Darsy,129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client’s residence or at her 
own house. 


APIER POUDRE BOOKS 

Latest Toilet Novelty. Invaluable when 

tace is flushed or moist at receptions, shop- 

ping, traveling, bicyciing. Imparts cool, delicate 

bloom. Try one. LA PARFUMEUSE, 945 
Broadway. 
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cheviot flaked with white silk over 

pale mahogany taffeta. The cheviot 
drop-skirt is three-pieced, the front gore seam 
slashed to show a plaiting of black velvet. 
Graduated points with looping ends, in a black 
and gold fancy braid, trim skirt. Fullness ar 
back in inverted plaits. The coat has postil- 
lion backs, with double-breasted Eton fronts. 
Revers faced with white moiré dotted with 
black and edged with black velvet. Military 
collar with velvet band at top and rows of a 
narrow braid matching the wider black and 
gold braid with which the coat is elaborately 
braided in design to match skirt. Deep turned- 
back cuffs of moiré bordered with velvet. 
Moiré undersleeve with pointed cuff trimmed 
with rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Black velvet bordering postillion back. Fulled 
front of Point appliqué over plain white moiré. 
Hat of gold network over white maline, with 
jetted ribbon design on crown and brim. Large 
chou of black tulle with velvet ends and narrow 
black velvet tying tightly round base of crown, 
White ostrich plume curving round left side. 
White maline chou with jet buckle under brim 
at front towards right. 


> Alling costume of Izard French diagonal 
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Lert Ficure.—Empire evening dress of 
satin-finish black crépe de chine, over black 
peau de soie. The fitted foundation of peau de 
soie has a sweeping circular skirt, finished with 
a lace-edged, graduated accordion plaiting. 
The crépe de chine Empire is bordered with 
five circular ruffles, headed with an embroi- 
dered design in jet paillettes, The drapery 
from shoulders at back is in a Watteau with 
paillette embroidery at top. The front has 
design running down to a point. A large chou 
of black velvet and tulle holds drapery at left 
of corsage, with pendant chains of cut jet 
beads. Edging the neck above a narrow jetted 
band is a wavy band of gold cloth shot with 
pink. White crush roses and a rope of cut jet 
beads form shoulder straps. 

Mippvte Ficure.—Dinner gown of palest 
lavender chifton over the same shade of taffeta. 
The circular taffeta foundation has a graduated 
circular flounce edged with a tiny ruche. This 
is veiled with mousseline de soie in the same 
pale tint. The chiffon drop-skirt is similarly 
cut, the flounce being put on with silk cross 
stitching, between two rows of lavender velvet 
baby ribbon. ‘The narrow velvet ribbon also 
edges the flounce. There is a little fullness 
round the hips and in gathers at the back. A 


(Continued on page vi) 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 


HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie, 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places, West End Women’s Exchange 

Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 











BUREAU 
Special attention given to shopping of every de- 
scription. References. 


M. Van Deursen, 126 W, 61st St., N.Y. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapras’ Harr 


DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Colouring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 











SPECIAL NOTICES 








OR ARTISTIC IDEAS 

In designing and stamping, art needlework 

and brocade work, The Society of Decora- 

tive Art is fully equipped. 14 East 34th Street, 
New York. 
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Ogden.—At Morristown, N. J., Sat., 12 
Jan., Thomas W. Ogden, in the gist year ot 
his age. 

Ogden.—At Morristown, N. J., Sat., 12 
Jan., Ruth C. Ogden, daughter of the late 
Philip Schuyler and wife of Thomas W. 
Ogien. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Scott-Dyer.—Miss Daisy »Scott, grand- 
daughter of Mr. Walter S. Gurnee, to Col. 
George Rathbone Dyer, son of former Gov. 
Elisha Dyer, of R. I. 

Smith-Hooker. — Miss Mary Condit 
Smith, daughter of Mrs. Condit Smith, to 
Lieut. Richmond S. Hooker, U. S. M. C. 

Swayne-Lomas. — Miss Virginia W. 
Swayne, daughter of Gen. Wager Swayne, to 
Mr. Harold Lomas, of Manchester, England. 


WEDDINGS 


Kip-Strong.—Mr. William V. B. Kip 
and Miss Elsa Strong, daughter of Col. John 
M. Strong, of Syracuse, N. Y., were married 
at the residence of the bride’s aunt, Mrs. 
Samuel Penniman, on Tue., 15 Jan., at 4 
o'clock, the Rev. Dr. Vibbert officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Constance Knower. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Cornelie Bradley Harris, 
Miss Marie Ceballos. Best man, Mr. Matthew 
Astor Wilks. Ushers, Mr. Philip Livingston, 
Mr. Philip Rhinelander, Mr. Cecil Landale, 
Mr. Gerald H. Gray. 

Vanderbilt-French.-—Mr. Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, son of the late Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, and Miss Elsie French, daughter of the 
late Francis Ormonde French, were married in 
the Zabriskie Memorial Church at Newport, 
R. I., on Mon., 14 Jan., at noon, the 
Rev. George Erinley Morgan, assisted by the 
Rev. Charles F. Beattie, officiating. Maid of 
honor: Miss Gladys Vanderbilt. Bridesmaids : 
Miss Edith Gray, Miss Elizabeth Duer Bron- 


son, Miss Isabelle Stillman, Miss Pauline 
French. Best man: Mr. Reginald Vander- 
bilt. Ushers: Mr. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, Jr. ; 


Mr. Robert L. Gerry, Mrs Frederick M. 
Davies, Mr. Ira Preston, Mr. Ernest Iselin, 
Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr.; Mr. W. P. 
Burden. After the ceremony a wedding break- 
fast was served at Harborview, the home of the 
bridge’s mother. Among the guests present 
were: General and Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Twombly, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Miles Standish Bromley, Dr. and Mrs. 
Seward Webb, Miss Webb, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Edgar Shepard, Mrs, Edward Gwynne, Mr. 
Allston Flagg, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Tuck 
French, Mrs. John Clinton Gray, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bronson, Miss Edith Gray Bronson, Miss 
Elsie Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mr. and 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mr. Wil- 
ling Spencer, Mr. Arthur Spencer, Mr. T. 
Magee, Mr. William Woodward, Jr.; Mr. 
Arthur Burden, Mr. Douglas Cochrane, Mr. 
D. Hare, Mr. W. De Lancey Kountze, Mr. 
Bradish G. Johnson, Mr. William Stackpole, 
2d, Mr. Frederick Kernochan, Jr.; Mr. Payne 
Whitney, Mr. Ogden Mil's Bishop and Mr. 
Munson Morris, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Liv- 
ermore, Miss Gladys Brooks, Miss Therese 
Iselin, Miss Marion Haven, Mr, James S. 
Stillman, Mr. Percy Rockefeller, Mrs. C. C. 
Pomeroy, Miss Isabelle Stillman, Miss Pomeroy, 
Mr. F. Brooke, Mr. H. Bowles, Mr. O. 
Welles, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs Charles B. Alexan- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin C. Porter, Mr. 
Thomas F. Cushing, Mr. Worthington White- 
house, Mr. Stuyvesant Le Roy, the Rev. and 
and Mrs. George Brinley Morgan. 

The breakfast served at small tables was as 
follows : 

MENU 


Gombode volaille passe en tasses 
Mousse de jambon 
Radis, olives, celeri, amandes salées . 
Filet de boeuf aux champignons frais 
Petits pois Onouveaux 
Terrapéne a la Maryland 
Poulet de grain desossé 


Salade de laitues aux poncires 
M8 Macedoine de fruits au marasquin 
Bonbons Marrons glacés 
Devises Café 
Newport, R_ I. 
Lunp1, 14 Janvier, 1901. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs Astor will give a large din- 
ner at her residence on Tues., 22 Jan. 

Brooks.—Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks will 
give a dinner on Tues,, 29 Jan, 

Bird.—Mr. and Mrs. George Bird gave a 
large dinner at Sherry’s on Thurs., in honor of 
Miss Frederica Webb. Among the guests 
were: Dr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis Burton Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Miss Nora Iselin, Miss 
Sara Van Alen, Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 
Miss Justine Cutting, Miss Caroline Wilmerd- 
ing, Miss Griswold, Miss Cryder, Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Sr.; Colonel G. Creighton 
Webb, Mr. James J. Van Alen, Mr. Henry 
Bull, Mr. Ashbel H. Barney, Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. I. Townsend Burden, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Breese, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Miss 
Florence Twombly, Miss Gerry, Miss Daisy 
Kernochan, Miss Mary Harriman, Miss Alice 
Babcock, Miss Dix, Mr. Frank L. Polk, Mr. 
Alonzo Potter, Mr. Milton Barger, Mr. Wil- 
liam Burden, Mr. Winfield Scott Hoyt, Dr. 
Trudeau, Mr. James W. Hamilton and Mr. 
James Lawrence. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden, 
Jr-, gave a dinner on Sat., 12 Jan., at their 
residence 8 E. 69th Street. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave 
a large dinner at their residence, 25 E. 78th 
St., on Saturday. Their guests were: Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. Charles 
Muna, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Tailer, Mr. James 
Cutting, Lady Cunard, Mrs. Marshal, Mr. 
Moncure Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Whitehouse, Mr. George W. Smith, Mrs. J 
Campbell, Mr. Reginald Rolands, Miss Sands, 
Mr. Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wil- 
son, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Miss May Van Alen, Mrs. Her- 
mann Oelrichs, Mrs. Astor, Mr. Harry Lehr, 
Miss Mabel Gerry, Mr. and Mrs, Sydney 
Smith, Miss Edith Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fish will give another large 
dinner followed by a musicale on Mon., 28 

an. 

Gould.—Mr. and Mrs. George Gould will 
give a dinner and musicale on Tue., 5 Feb. 

Kountze.—Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze 
gave a large dinner on Saturday at their resi- 
dence, 5 E. 57th St. 

Leary.—Miss Annie Leary gave a dinner 
on g Jan., at her residence, 3 Fifth Ave., in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed. 
Present were: Mr. and Mrs. F B. Hoffman, 
Miss Darlington, Miss Louise Leary, Col. G. 
Creighton Webb, Prince de Croy, Mr. Mat- 
thew Astor Wilks and Mr. Peyton Van 
Rensselaer. 

Van Alen.—Miss Sarah Van Alen gave 
a dinner on Saturday at her residence, 38 E. 
39th St. Her guests were: Miss Josephine 
Johnson, Miss de Neufville, Miss Edith G. 
Cryder, Miss Rogers, Miss Eleanor Jay, Miss 
May Van Alen, Miss Barbey, Miss Gladys B. 
Brooks, Miss Wilmerding, Messrs. James J. 
Van Alen, Francis Joseph Otis, Lawrence L. 
Gillespie, Robert Goelet, Blair Fairchild, Bur- 
den, Robbins, Gray, Kernochan and Hutch. 


DANCES 


Assembly.—The second Assembly Ball 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thurs- 
day, 24 Jan. The guests will be received by 
Mrs. Duncan Cryder, Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mrs. William D. Sloane, and Mrs. Ed- 
mund L. Baylies. 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish will 
give a dance at their house on Wed., 6 Feb. 

Mills.—Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a dance 
last week at her residence, 2 E. 69th St. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. Worthington White- 
house, dancing with Mrs. Mills. The favors 
included wreaths of roses, with tulle veils ; 
feather fans, paper hats and silver trinkets for 
the women, and fancy gilt horns, boutonniéres 
of roses, silver articles and rosettes. 

Present were : Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Harrison, 
Mr. and Mrs. Storrs Wells, Miss Wells, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. J. 





A. Burden, Jr., Mr. Alfonso De Navarro, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Gordon Norrie, Mr. Reginald 
Ronalds, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. Philip 
M. Lydig, Mr. Moncure Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, 
Miss Blight, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Smith, Miss 
Pomeroy, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanford White, Miss Wetmore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, the Misses Blight, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank K. Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Bayard Cutting, Mr. Thomas F. Cushing, Mr. 
James W. Appleton, Mr. James D’ Wolfe 
Cutting, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Miss Goelet, 
Mr. and Mrs, Whitelaw Reid, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Oelrichs, Colonel and Mrs. William 
Jay, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Miss 
Josephine Johnson, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Fulton Cutting, Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, 
Miss Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. James Lawrence 
Breese, Mrs. Astor, Colonel and Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Maturin L. Delafield, General and Mrs. 
Lloyd S, Brice, Mr. and Mrs. A. Lanfear 
Norrie, Miss Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Parish, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forrest, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. 
I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee 
Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Bradley.—Mrs, Edson Bradley and Mrs. 
Herbert Shipman will be at home on Mondays 
in i. at 802 Fifth Ave. 

rown.—Mrs. Vernon H. Brown, Miss 
Brown will be at home on Thursdays in Jan. at 
95 Madison Ave. 

Pooler.-—Mrs. Louis J. Pooler will be at 
home on Tuesdays at 17 E. 65th St. 

Robbins.—Mrs. Rowland Ames Robbir 
will be at home on Wednesdays in Jan. at 18 
W. soth St. 

Roosevelt.—Mrs. J. West Roosevelt wih, 
give a reception in honor of Mrs. Marion 
Crawford on Fri., 25 Jan., at her residence, 
110 E, 31st St. 

Ver Planck.—Mrs. William E. Ver 
Planck will be at home on Tuesdays in Jan. at 
267 W. 79th St. 


MUSIC 


Bauer.—Harold Bauer, the pianist, gave a 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall on Fri. -eve., 11 
Jan., at 8 o'clock, 


PROGRAM ME 


1—Sonata in A flat ........ceseeeseeeee .... Weber 

2—(a) Allegra, Op 8........-ceeeeceeess Schumann 
(4) Variations on a Theme by Paganini. .Brahms 

3—(a) Etude in C minor.......... 
(46) Nocturne in C sharp minor | 


: : \ Chopin 
(c) Preiude in D minor. { 
(a) Ballade in F minor........ 

4—(4) Prelude. ...cecsseeseceeees t 
(b) Romance .......0seeeeeees \ 


(c) March Hongroise ..........e+0e0-- Schubert 


Mendelssohn 


He will give a second recital this afternoon 
at three o’clock, also at Mendelssohn Hall. 


MUSICALES 


Bjorksten.—Mme. Torpadie Bjorksten 
gave a musicale on Sunday afternoon, 13 Jan., 
at her studio in Carnegie Hall. Mrs. Gren- 
ville Snelling sang the following French songs : 


Obstination......ccscccccecvees H. de Fontenaille® 
BE vacds Ranbeses ees eetsteees Gabriel Faure 


hE Vidaf 
Chanson de Henri IV .“*Charmante Gabrielle,” 1850 


Chanson du Roi Louis XIII....._.“*Amaryllis” 1620 
Si mes Vers avaient des Ailes............ ... Vidal 
DE iccaned 66dqsenspetumavaindad dell’ Acqua 
evens :ds Geeccan ih sali Tosti 
Dich:  Besesddeauuvwass .. Massenet 


ear soavkeds Delibes 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
Thirty paintings and pastels by Zandomeneghi. 
2 to 1g Jan. 

Fine Arts Building. Seventy-sixth annual, 
National Academy of Design, 5 Jan. to 2 Feb. 

Avery’s Gallery. Water colors by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, 7 to 19 Jan. 

Keppel Gallery. Pictures by Louis Rhead, 
in oil, water color and pen of fly fishing for the 
ouaniche, including life studies of the ouaniche 
painted on birch bark, and pen illustrations of 
Robinson Crusoe. 10 to 29 Jan. 

National Arts Club. Objects of art in de- 
signs based on figures of birds and beasts. 

Clausen’s Gallery. Portraits by Irving R. 
Wiles. Dutch and English landscapes by 
George H. McCord, A. N. A. 

Kraushaar’s Gallery. Paintings and pastels 
by A. Muller-Ury. Until 19 Jan. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Paintings by Theobald 
Chartrain. During January. 

Wunderlich’s Gallery. Etchings by Charles 
Méryon. Until 2 Feb. 

Boussoud, Valadon Galleries. 
by Mlle. Renée De Mirmont. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. Color studies 

ancient and medieval works of art by J. 
windon Smith. Until 1 Feb, 

Bridgeport.—Paintings by C. W. Haw- 
thorn. Until 1 Feb. 

Public Library. Water-colors and pastels, 
14 Jan. to 23 Feb. 


Miniatures 


Boston Art Club. Sixty-third annual. Oil 
paintings and sculpture, 4 Jan. to 2 Feb. 

Philadelphia.—Art Club. T Square 
Club. Until 19 Jan. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Sev- 
entieth annual, 14 Jan. to 23 Feb, 

St. Louis.—Museum of Fine Arts. Fifth 


annual. Works by members of the Society of 
Western Artists. 

Washington.—-Fisher’s Gallery. The 
Henry B. Petler collection of French, Dutch, 
Roman and English water-colors. Until 
1 Feb. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Knoedler’s Gallery. Second 
annual. American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, 2to 17 Feb. Exhibits received 28 Jan., 
before noon, 

National Academy of Design. Thirty- 
fourth annual. American Water Color So- 
ciety, 11 Feb. to 28 March. Exhibits received 
1 Feb. only. 

Waldorf-Astoria. 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. 
of 25 Feb. 

Fine Arts Building. Society of American 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 


(Continued on page v) 
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4,,..4 WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, to fulfill the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilfu! 


HAIR, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
MANICURING AND CHIROPODY 


Artistic Hair-dressing in charge of Monsieur A. Philipps (late with 
French and Marcel waving a specialty. 
Exquisite toilet articles and hair tonics manufactured expressly for the 


Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE 
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All the Newest Models. 








The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
52 West 2ist Street 


Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Our goods are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. 








Q @ Washable Dress 
KN Fabrics for 1901 


At ** The Linen Store.’’ 


TRADE MARK 


Our Wash Dress Goods Department has; been much en- 
larged and removed from the third to the main floor. The new 
lines for the Spring and Summer of 1901, now ready for inspec- 
tion, are larger and more attractive than ever before. Among 
them we mention: 


Percales and Percale Rayé, 
Fancy French Silk Shirtings, 
Japanese Corded Silks, 

Scotch Cheviot, Scotch Madras, 
Linen-Zephyrs, 

Pure Linen Lawns (white and colored), 
Galatea Suitings, 

Fancy Tucked Muslins, 

Fancy Zephyr Ginghams, 

Fancy Duck and Tweed Suitings, 
Linen Crash, 

Fancy Grenadines and Muslins, 


French Printed Mercerized Mousselinre, 
Linen Grenadines, 

Printed Dimities, 

White Dress Dimities, 

Fancy Colored Frerch Dress Cottons, 
Fancy White Dress Cottons, 

Fancy Black Dress Cottons, 

White Organdies, 

Plain and Fancy White Piqué, 
Colored Piqué, India Linens, 

Persian Lawns, Victoria Lawns, 
Fancy Swiss Muslins, Nainsooks. 


Mail orders for these goods will be given special attention. We de- 


liver all purchases free to any place within 100 miles of New York. 





We have just opened in connection with our Wash Dress Goods 
Department a bright new stock of Embroideries and Laces, including 
Edgings, Insertions, Headings and All-overs. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 

















Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


This is our own model, designed especially | 
to reduce the abdomen and give a straight- | 
front effect to very stout figures. | 

The upper part of the corset is made in the | 
usual manner, the lower part is soft and laces at | 
each side, so that by tightening it the abdomen 
may be reduced as much as required. 
Price from $12.00 upward. 


Our newly improved FRENCH CORSET is 
boos only genuine French Corset made in the 
ity. 


Our French Corset is made in coutille. Price | 
from $8.00 to $18.00. 
Also made in Silk or Linen Batiste. Price 


from $15.00 to $25.00, 
The best bone only used. 


We never ask a customer to take a corset, | 


whether ready-made or made to order, unless 
they are satisfied that it is a perfect fit. 


B. VIAU 


French Corset Maker 


| 
| 





69 WEST 23d STREET, N.Y. 








PATTERNS 


of any design in any 
journal, also special 
unpublished imported 
designs for all pur- 


poses... 


PERIODICALS 





Paris 





THe Morse-BrouGHTON ComMPANY 


3 EAST 19TH STREET 


Year 6 mos. 
L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $2.00 
Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 §.00 


The leading French 


fashion journals of 


ARNOLD’S 


MID-WINTER 


SHOE SALE 


A large assortment of shoes for 


MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


America. Send ten 
cents for sample 
copies 


New York 








ene Constable ‘C 


l 0 omen’ s Furnishings. 


An exceptional opportunity for 
_persons who have deferred their 
a purchase of Winter footwear to 


secure their outfits at remarkably 
low prices. 


Lawn and Grass Linen Shirt Waists. 


Paris Lingerie, 
Specially Designed in Matched Sets. 
Bridal Trousseaus. 
Breakfast Jackets, Negligee Gowns, Bath Wrappers. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 
| BOOTMAKER 


240 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Silk Petticoats. 
Corsets. 


Droadway & 1916 Ateet, NY 
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(Continued from page iti) 


Fine Arts Building. Sixteenth annual. Ar- 
chitectural League of New York, 17 Feb. to 
9 Mar. 

Art Students’ League. 
26 Jan. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
Zorn, 16 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Keppel’s Gallery. Illustrations by Henry 
Brokman of F. Marion Crawford’s new book, 
Rulers of the Sea. Etchings and woodcute by 
J. F. Millett 31 Jan. to 3 Feb 

Brooklyn. —Pratt Institute. 
J. Alden Weir. During Feb. 

Boston.—Art Club. Sixty-fourth annual. 


Students’ work. 


Works by A. 


Paintings by 


Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. Date of collection. 
25 Mar. 

Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 


Exposition Art Gallery. Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago.—Art Institute. Annual. Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity and Annual Art 
Students’ League, 31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 

Art Institute. Annual. Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 
une, 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 

Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 
crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 


AUCTION SALES 


New York.—American Art Galleries. 
Porcelains belonging to Cesar Cesaroni of Cali- 
fornia. Exhibition from 18 Jan. Sale days, 
21 to 25 Jan., afternoons. 

American Art Galleries. Entire stock of 
paintings from Kirkpatrick’s. Exhibition from 
18 Jan. Sale days, 23 and 24 Jan., evenings. 

Waldorf-Astoria Grand Ball-room. By 
American Art Association. The private col- 
lection of modern paintings belonging to Mr. 
George M. Tyner, of Holyoke, Mass., in- 
cluding works of the Barbizon and Impression- 
istic schools. Evening of 1 Feb. Exhibition 
at American Art Galleries on few preceding 
days. 

Anderson’s Auction Rooms. Second part 
of the library of the late Thomas J. McKee. 
Works on the drama. 28 and 29 Jan. 

Bang’s Auction Rooms. Collection of 709 
first editions of American authors, belonging 
to William H. Arnold. 30 and 31 Jan. 

Silo’s Liberty Street Rooms. Seventy-five 
paintings by American artists, including exam- 
ples of Percy Moran, Walter Satterlee, G. H. 
Bogert, J. C. Thorn, T. B. Craig and J. H. 
Dolph. Also eighty works by old masters. 17 
and 18 Jan., 3 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Two private 
collections of modern paintings, belonging to 
Messrs. John Poudir and Julian Myers of New 
York. 17 and 18 Jan., 8.15 P.M. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Ancient 
and modern painting, including examples by 
John Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, George 
Romney, David, Turner, Hogarth, Raffaelli 
and Van Dyck. 17 and 18 Jan., 8 P. M. 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Furni- 
ture. 17 Jan., 2 P.M. 


ART LECTURES 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. Under the 
auspices of Columbia University. European 
Art and Japanese Similarities and Differences, 
by W. B. Van Ingen. Perspective, 19 Jan.; 
Induction, 26 Jan.; at 11 o'clock a. M. 
Admission free. 

Cooper Union. A Suthmer in Brittany, by 
Charles Sprague Smith. Tuesdays, in Jan., 
8 p.m. Admission free. 

National Arts Club. On wild animals, by 
Mr. G. O. Thields, with illustrations by 
means of slides. 23 Jan. Admission by card 
from members. 


GOSSIP 


Among the artists represented at the monthly 
loan exhibition of paintings held at the Union 
League Club, of New York on 10 January, 
were Messrs. Winslow Homer, F. S. Church, 
William M. Chase, George Inness, Jr., Ben 
Foster, Arthur Hoeber, H. Bolton Jones, 


Robert W. Van Boskerck, Leonard Ochtman, 
Thomas Hovenden, Bruce Crane, J. Francis 
Murphy, Alexander Harrison and Julian Rix. 

The list of jurors for the Fine Arts exhibi- 
tion of the Pan-American Exposition has been 
announced by Mr. William A. Coffin, the 
Director, as follows : 

Group 1—Paintings in oil, water-color, 
pastel and other recognized mediums ; Minia- 
tures, cartoons, E, H. Blashfield, N. A., 
Society of American Artists, Society of Mural 
Painters, and Architeceural League. Hugh 
H. Breckenridge (Philadelphia), Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. William M. 
Chase, N. A., Society of American Artists, 
American Water-Color Society and The Se- 
cession, Munich. R. Swain Gifford, N. A., 
Society of American Artists, Society of Land- 
scape Painters, American Water-Color Society, 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, London. 
Edward Simmons, Ass. N. A., Society of 
Mural Painters and Ten American Painters. 
Frederic P, Vinton (Boston), N. A., Society 
of American Artists. Charles Y. Turner, 
N. A., Society of Mural Painters, American 
Water-Color Society. Irving R. Wiles, N. 
A, Society of American Artists, American 
Water-Color Society. 

Committee on Miniatures: William J. Baer, 
Secretary to the American Society of Miniature 
Painters ; Isaac A. Josephi, President of the 
American Society of Miniature Painters. 

Group 2, Sculpture, including Medals and 
Cameos: Daniel C. French, Ass. N. A., So- 
ciety of Americaa Artists, National Sculpture 
Society ; Charles Grafly (Philadelphia), So- 
ciety of American Artists and National Sculp- 
ture Society ; Karl Bitter, National Sculpture 
Society; A. Phimister Proctor, Society of 
American Artists, American Water-Color So- 
ciety, National Sculpture Society, and Archi- 
tectural League. 

Group 3—Drawings, etchings, engravings, 
black and white, or monotint paintings in oil 
or water-color: J. Carroll Beckwith, N. A., 
Society of American Artists, American Water- 
Color Society, and National Sculpture Society. 
Kenyon Cox, Ass, N. A., Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, Society of Mural Painters, and 
Architectural League. Thuré de Thulstrup, 
American Water-Color Society. Henry Wolf, 
Society of American Wood-Engravers. 

Group 4. Architecture—John M. Carrére 
(New York), American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Architectural League. Walter Cook 
(New York), American Institute of Archi- 
tects, George Cary (Buffalo), American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

August C. Esenwein (Buffalo), American 
Institute of Architects. 

Edward B. Green (Buffalo), American In- 
stitute of Architects, 

John Galen Howard (New York), Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, Architectural 
League. 

Robert S. Peabody (Boston), American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

George F. Shepley (Boston), American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

J. Knox Taylor (Washington), Supervising 
Architect, United States Treasury Department. 

William A. Coffin, Ass. N. A., Society of 
American Artists, Society of Landscape Paint- 
ers and Architectural League, member of all 
the juries and committees 

Charles C. Curran, Ass. N. A., Society of 
American Artists, American Water Color So- 
ciety and N. Y. Water Color Club. 

ust. now the question of color for the expo- 
sition buildings is causing the directors some 
anxiety. Instead of being painted white as at 
the Chicago Fair they are to be colored and to 
make a harmonious color scheme on such a 
large scale is most difficult. The plan con- 
templated is to make the buildings nearest the 
entrance darkest in tone, those farthest away 
lighter and the most distant white. The main 
entrance will be over a bridge designed by Mr. 
J. M. Carrére of New York, from which the 
entire exposition may be seen. A building, or 
at least a section of one, will be provided for 
the arts and crafts, and in order that individual 
workers who desire to exhibit only one or two 
pieces may be accommodated, it is proposed that 
the National Arts Club of New York receive 
all of the small collections and show them as 
one exhibit. The poster recently issued for 
the exposition called the Spirit of Niagara, 
was designed by Mrs. George Cary of Buffalo. 
It represents the falls of Niagara, with the 


figure of a water nymph on the brink, and has 
been so much admired that the edition is al- 
ready exhausted. 

The suit began by Mr. A. Zorn against Mr. 
H. Clay Pierce of St. Louis, to recover pay- 
ment for three portraits painted by him has 
been settled out of court. Mr. Zorn received 
$12,000, the price of the portraits, and $1,200 
interest. 

At the Schaus Gallery, New York City, a 
portrait of Bismarck by Lenbach of Munich, 
and one of Carl Schurz by Ferraris, the Hun- 
garian artist, are now on exhibition, 

The prize of a gold medal, werth 1,000 
lires, offered in the Gregorian competition to 
Catholic sculptors of all countries, for a statue 
of Christ and Mary Magdalen at their meeting 
after the Resurrection, has been awarded to 
Ezio Ceccarelli, of Florence. Mr. Ceccarelli 
also won the first prize for a statue of Christ 
in the international competition at Turin last 
year. The statue in the Gregorian competition 
is called Noli me Tangere, and represents Christ 
standing with the Magdalen kneeling at his 
feet. 

An exhibition of arts and crafts, under the 
auspices of the Providence Art Club, will be 
held in that city during February. It is the 
purpose of the club to make the exhibition 
unique in the history of arts and crafts in this 
country, by giving to individual craftsmen 
credit for their work and by excluding work 
which does not come strictly under the head of 
art artisanship. Each exhibit must be accom- 
panied by the names of the designer and 
craftsmen, and no work will be accepted under 
a firm name unless the names of the designers 
and craftsmen are also attached. The club 
intends to procure some good examples of mod- 
ern European craftsmanship, in order that a 
comparison may be made between it and the 
work done in this country. The exhibition 
will include work in wood, metal, glass and 
pottery, leather, printing, book-plates and book. 
binding, stained glass and mural decorations, to- 
gether with designs and models for the same. 

The artists represented in Mr. George N. 
Tyner’s collection of modern paintings, which 
is to be sold at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of 1 February, are: Messrs. Jean 
Beraud, E. P. Berne-Bellecour, Walter Black- 
man, B. J. Bloomers, Auguste Bonheur, L. E. 
Boudin, W. A. Boudin, W. A. Bouguereau, 


J. G. Brown, J. C. Cavé, J. C, Cazin (4 ex- 


amples), W. M. Chase, P. J. Clays, J. B. C. 
Corot, G. Courbet, C. F. Daubigny, M. F. 
H. De Haas, J. B. E. Detaille, N. V. Diaz 
(2 examples), Marie Dieterle, Jules Dupré (2 
examples), J. L. Géréme, E, G. Grandjean, 
S. J. Guy, W. M. Harnett, J. M. Hart, 
William Hart (2 examples), J. J. Henner, Josef 
Israels, C. E. Jacque ( 3 examples), G. J. Jac- 
quet (2 examples), D. Ridgway Knight, J. J. 
Lefebvre, H. Lerolle, L. A. G. Loustaunau, 
W. S. Macy, R. De Madrazo, V. Marchetti, 
W. Maris, G. H. McCord, Claude Monet (2 
examples), J. F. Murphy, A. Pasini, C. Pis- 
sarro, H. W. Ranger, W. T. Richards, 
Martin Rico, M. Rouzée, A. Sisley, H. P. 
Smith, R. Sorbi, A. Tamburini, O. Tassaert, 
F. P. Ter Meulin, F. Thaulow, T. Tojetti, 
R. W. Van Boskerck, J. J. Veyrassat, J. G. 
Vibert, A. Vollon, F. Von Uhde, J. H. Witt, 
T. W. Wood, :F. Ziem (2 examples). 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
purchased the site of the old Real Estate Ex- 
change on Liberty Street for its new building, 
which is to have a stone front and cost about 
$300,000. Plans will be selected by competi- 
tion, leading architects being asked to submit 
designs. 

An historical painting of the Battle of Fort 
Moultrie painted by John Blake White in 1815, 
has recently been presented to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, by the artist’s son, Dr. Octavius A. 
White of New York. The picture is five by 
three feet, and represents the defence of the 
fort at the mouth of Charleston harbor against 
the British fleet in 1776, the first decisive 
American victory of the Revolution, Dr. 
White has previously given three of his father’s 
other historical paintings to the government. 

The Shaw Fund, an annual award of the 
Society of American Artists, has this year been 
altered by Mr. Shaw. It used to be $1,500 
for the artist winning it, Mr. Shaw becoming 
the owner of the picture, but as now offered, 
the amount is $300, the artist retaining his 
picture, and giving Mr. Shaw a three days’ 
option for its purchase. 


The cover of the catalogue for this year’s 
American Water Color Society's exhibition, 
has been designed by Mr. F. S. Church. 

Mr. Albert Herter is now working on a 
decorative frieze for a New Haven building. 
The theme is chivalry and the scenes are taken 
from Sir Walter Scott's Ivanhoe. The work 
will be shown at the coming exhibition of the 
Architectural League in New York, 

Mr. U. S. Dunbar, of Washington, has 
finished the four medallions for the fagade of 
the Government Building at the Pan-American 
Exposition. They are of heroic size and typify 
the two great races of the continent, the In- 
dian and Caucasian. Mr. Dunbar is now at 
work on a portrait bust of Admiral Schley. 

Nearly all the paintings, originally con- 
templated and ordered for the Boston Public 
Library, are finished, and the trustees expect to 
have them in position before the end of the 
year. The canvas for the ceiling of the chil- 
dren’s reference room, on which, for several 
years past Mr. John Fliott has been at work in 
his studio at Rome, has been received and will 
be placed in position at once. The subject of 
this is the ushering in of the twentieth century 
treated allegorically. The last of the Sargent 
series and Edwin A  Abbey’s painting, In 
Quest of the Holy Grail, are practically com- 
pleted. 

The new wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York is almost finished, but wili 
not be opened to the public for some months to 
come, as all the interior fittings still remain to 
be done, as well as the arrangement of the 
works of art. The plan for this wing was made 
by the late Richard M. Hunt, who, it is said, 
considered it his masterpiece. By it a large ex- 
hibiting space will be added to the museum, 
which, however, will be nearly all required for 
the pictures and art objects now in its possession, 
and for which it has not at present exhibition 
room. : 

The model for the statue of the late Vice- 
President Hobart, to be erected in Paterson, N. 
J., has been selected by the jury composed of 
Messrs. Ward, Lamb, French and Adams. It 
is the work of Mr. Philip Martigny. The 
statue will be of bronze, nine feet in hight, and 
will represent Mr. Hobart standing with gavel 
in hand, emblematic of his position as President 
of the Senate. Messrs. Carrére and Hastings 
will be consulted as regards its pedestal, which 
will be about eight feet tall. Mr. Martigny is 
well known by his statue of Liberty on the Art 
Palace at the Chicago Exposition, and by the 
grand staircase in the Congressional Library at 
Washington. . 

Mr. George C. Munzig has finished the por- 
trait of Miss Elsie French upon which he has 
been working, and it has been shipped to New~ 
port. It is an oval three-quarter length canvas, 
showing Miss French walking in a garden in a 
gown of pale green with white entredeux. — 

At the recent Ollet sale, under the auspices 
of Mr. Joseph Durand Ruel, at the Hotel 
Drouet in Paris, unexpectedly small prices were 
realized, many pictures selling for about half 
what was paid for them only a few years ago. 
An example of Rousseau’s work, which previ- 
ously had brought 60,000 francs, was sold for 
16,000 francs, and two Corots, Le Coup de 
Vent and La Charille, brought 12,000 and 
12,100 francs respectively, only half their 
former prices. Among the other pictures sold 
wete La Sentinelle, a water color by Meissonier 
(5,100 francs); Ch. Jacque’s La _ Bergere 
(5,200 francs); F. Roybet’s Un Gentilhomme 
(5,000 francs) and Le Buvau (4,600 francs); 
F. Ziem’s Le Golf de Venice (6,150 francs) 
and La Marc Hollande (5,000 francs) and 
Gustav Courbet’s La Veuve (6,250 francs). 

Mr. Francesco Finocchearo will give a re- 
ception and exhibition of his pictures at his 
studio in New York city this afternoon from 
2 until 6 o'clock. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
opened its seventieth exhibition with a private 
view, on the evening of 12 January. There 
are nearly 600 oil paintings, 300 water colors 
and pastels, besides sculptures and mimiatures. 
Among the works exhibited are six canvases by 
Henry W. Ranger, Portrait of Miss°V, a 
portrait of Rodin, the group called The Mother, 
and Portrait of a Little Girl, by J.“W. Alex- 
ander, five by Robert W. Vonnoh, John S. 
Sargent’s portrait of Ian Hamilton, and exam- 
ples by Miss Cecilia Beaux, Thomas Eakins, 
Alfred H. Maurer, Anders Zorn, John Mc- 
Clure Hamilton, Whistler, E. C. Tarbell, 








Joh H. Twachtman, Alexander Harrison, 
W. T. Smedley and George H. Bogert. 

The failure of the Dewey Arch Committee 
to collect enough money for the arch has caused 
so much regret on the part of the public, the 
navy and the people who have already con- 
tributed, that a new movement, under the 
auspices of the United States Naval Academy 
Alumni Association is now being agitated, and 
promises to be successful. The new arch, if 
erected will be a national naval memorial, and 
its site will be on the water front of New York 
City, Battery Park having been suggested. 
If this situation is decided upon, the arch will 
have harmonious approaches to the water and a 
landing. Mr. Park Benjamin, the chairman 
of the committee has announced that the idea 
of starting a new movement came to the asso- 
ciation from seven of the contributors to the 
original fund, who greatly regretted the failure 
of the first plan. The committee besides Mr. 
Benjamin, consists of Rear Admirals Miller and 
Erben (retired), Messrs, W. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., Jacob Miller, E. J. Berwind, Robert S. 
Sloane, Thomas C. Wood, Louis Nixon, Her- 
bert S. Satterlee and Lieut.~Commander Leon- 
ard Cheney (retired). The association ex- 
pects to have the $200,000 promised to the 
former committee turned over to it, and does 
not anticipate any difficulty in raising the re- 
maining $300,000 which will be needed. 

The Musical Art Society of New York has 
offered a prize of $50 for a design for the cover 
of its programme, which is to be in book form 
7% by 5% inches. The matter of color, 
black and white or half tone is left to the de- 
signer. Designs, bearing a nom de plume, 
should be sent, with an envelope inclosing the 
real name and address of the artist, to the Secre- 
tary, Miss L. J. Post, before 15 February. 

The New York Society of Keramic Arts 
will give a euchre party this afternoon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The prizes will consist of 
china decorated by members of the scciety. 

On 16 January, Mr. Augustus Heming gave 
a talk on the methods of hunting wild beasts, 
at the National Arts Club. On 23 January, 
Mr. G. O. Thields will describe the habits 
and haunts of wild animals, using slides for the 
purposes of illustration. 

The Peabody Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently acquired an Italian sarcophagus, 
found in the necropolis of the ancient city of 
Musarna, in western Italy. It is of the second 
century B. C. 

The bronze equestrian statue of General 
Logan, to be erected in Washington, on which 
Mr. Franklin Simmons has been at work for 
the past seven years in Rome, has arrived at 
New York, but a difficulty in transporting it 
to Washington has presented itself, in that, 
the statue, which is heroic in size, measuring 
13 feet 6 inches from the top to the pedestal, 
is too high to be taken through the tunnels at 
Baltimore. The pedestal, also of bronze, has 
on one side in high relief a group representing 
General Logan consulting with the officers of 
his command, and on the opposite side a repre- 
sentation of the general taking the oath of 
Senator, which President Arthur is administer- 
ing. At either end there is a statue symboliz- 
ing war and peace respectively. 


SEEN ON THE: STAGE 


N interesting experiment was begun on 
Monday evening at the Bijou Theatre, 
by Miss Amelia Bingham, who opened 

that little plav-house as the manager, as well as 
the star of an unusually good supporting com- 
pany. ‘The play selected was The Climbers, 
which is interesting, first, because it is the work 
of Mr. Clyde Fitch, and again on account of 
its touching upon a modern, well-known social 
industry, a calculated effort to overcome the re- 
strictions of caste. 


a 


Miss Julia Marlowe comes back to The 
Criterion in a picturesquely set and costumed 
play, When Knighthood was in Flower. The 
réle of Mary Tudor is easily within the scope of 
Miss Marlowe’s ability.— Effie Shannon has 
won enviable praise from the critics for her ex- 
cellent acting in My Lady Dainty, the much 
abused play by Madeline Lucette Ryley, that is 
being acted at the Madison Square Theatre. 


Miss Shannon is practically the play, as Mr. 
Herbert Kelcey’s réle is a comparatively inef- 
fective one. 


The Children’s Theatre, at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, is having a new play this week, The 
Clown and the Locket, in which a retired cir- 
cus clown and his donkey are conspicuous. 
The cast includes adults as well as a number of 
children. This is the fourth week of this en- 
terprise.—Ada Rehan is playing out the last 
nights of her New York engagement at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre in Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury. It is a pity that Miss Rehan’s Phila- 
delphia engagements compel her to close her 
season here in the hight of its popularity. The 
succeeding attraction at this house is to be Nat 
Goodwin and Maxime Elliott in When We 
Were Twenty-one. 


The American Theatre has, as its one 
week attraction, The Ensign, in which Ralph 
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Stuart and the new leading lady, Jane Ken- 
mark, appear.—The week at the Grand Opera 
House is given up to Ward and Vokes, who 
give The Floor Walkers.—Miss Marie Dress- 
ler has made so great a hit in Miss Print at the 
Victoria, that it is now announced she has secured 
an annual engagement at this house.—The 
Royal Rogue and his impersonator, Jefferson de 
Angelis, will have played out its term at the 
Broadway Theatre by Saturday evening. This 
opera is to be followed on Monday next by an 
elaborate production of Vienna Life, an opera 
by Johann Strauss, with Amelia Stone in the 
title réle. 


Edward S. Willard continues at the Garden 
Theatre to play Tom Pinch to large and ap- 





preciative audiences at the evening performances, 
and the Professor's Love Story at matinées. 
Mr. Willard’s engagement ends next week. 
He is to be followed by Blanch Bates, who is 
to appear in a dramatization of Ouida’s Under 
Two Flags. —Mrs. Dane’s Defence has made so 
great a hit at the Empire Theatre as to have 
determined the management to continue the 
play until the close of the season in June. 


Quo Vadis has but one more week to run at 
the Academy of Music. It will be succeeded 
a week from Monday by a very ambitious re- 
vival of Barbara Frietchie, the play by Clyde 
Fitch, which scored such a success last year at 
the Criterion. —W hat is spoken of as the live- 
liest extravaganza of recent years, The Girl 
From Up There is doing an excellent business 
at the Herald Square Theatre.—In the Palace 
of the King at the Republic is another popular 
success, Miss Viola Allen and her company 
being capitally fitted with rolés in a handsome 
and picturesque production of an effective play. 


A Royal Family is nearing the close of its 
most successful season at the Lyceum Theatre, 
where it has been played continuously since 
September. The rumor is that its successor 
will be Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, the 
new comedy by Clyde Fitch, which was recent- 





ly brought out in Philadelphia. Ethel Barry- 
more and H. Reeves Smith are cast for the 
principal réles. If the rumor proves to be well 
founded, Mr. Fitch will have three plays in 
operation in New York at the same time. 


Mary Mannering as Janice Meredith con- 
tinues to pack Wallack’s Theatre, and there is 
no date set forthe close of her season; never 
has she had a more captivating role. It is to 
be regretted for the sake of her reputation for 
graciousness that Miss Mannering cannot per- 
suade some of the principals in the play to ap- 
pear with her at some of the recalls. Several 
of the rdles are admirably acted and more than 
one of the actors is rewarded with applause as 
he leaves the scene. —The Burgomaster is going 
well at the Manhattan.—Lulu Glaser in Sweet 
Anne Page is due at the Harlem Opera House 
on Monday next.—Florodora continues trium- 
phantly at the Casino where no date is set for 
the close of its season. —David Harum is still at 
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the Garrick Theatre, and” it seems likely that 
William H. Crane will keep him there 
throughout the season.—Weber and Fields con- 
tinue their burlesque and vaudeville type of en- 
tertainment, which engages efficient and high- 
priced principals. 


All the variety houses offer excellent vaude- 
ville entertainment, which includes features by 
trained animals, as well as by distinguished 
specialists. Among notably daring feats is that 
of Therese Delbosq, who performs on a tight 
wire supported and kept moving by two horses. 
This attraction is at Proctor’s in Twenty- 
third street.—Della Fox is the principal per- 
former at Keith’s. Here also are Techou’s 
performing dogs and cate.—At Proctor’s Pal- 
ace, Ida Van Siclen and a small supporting 
Company, are giving a one-act farce, A Sporty 
Education. —At Koster and.Bial’s, the Tavary 
Opera Company appears in the last act of 
Faust. The principal réles are taken by Mme. 
Tavary, Julius Perotti, and A. S. Vernon.— 
At Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, Papinta, 
the dancer, and Marcel the impersonator, con- 
tinue from previous weeks. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


corselet of panne velvet in two shades of laven- 
der has a rhinestone buckle at back, and fin- 
ishes with sash ends in the darker shade. The 
bodice is shirred, and blouses a little over the 
top of the corselet. The elbow sleeves finish 
with double frills edged with the narrow velvet 
and are trimmed with a narrow graduated band 
of silk and velvet violets. A garniture of the 
same flowers around the neck and down left of 
front to head of flounce, where loops and ends 
of lavender satin face taffeta finish, Large 
bow of same ribbon with pearl buckle at 
corsage. 

Ricut Ficure.—Empire gown of rose-pink 
panne velvet combined with chiffon, over cream 
taffeta. The taffeta foundation is en traine and 
finished with a ruche of mousseline de soie, 
with which it is also veiled. The front of 
white chiffon is figured with black chenille 
dots, and at bottom is trimmed with three small 
ruffles of the same. This continues as a flounce 
around sides and back. The empire drapery of 
pink panne is lined with liberty silk in the same 
shade, the back is Watteau, and the fronts are 
fitted loosely. A narrow band of sable trims, 
forming shoulder straps, while small under- 
sleeves finish with rose-pink on outer part of 
arm. Tucker of point lace, antique girdle set 
with pink topaz. Two large pink roses at lett 
of corsage. 
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Long cloak in pale castor broadcloth, lined 
with cream white satin. The back, which is 
almost tight-fitting and the loose fronts, are 
tucked in small tucks from the yoke to some 
distance below waist line. The yoke and full 
sleeves are done in the same sized tucks, the 
sleeves being drawn into a deep close-fitting 
cuff of tucking with turned-back cuffs at wrist 
heavily stitched on edge. Bows of stitching 
finish fronts, hem and band outlining yoke. 
The high flaring collar is closely stitched and is 
faced with black velvet. Black velvet bow 
with double loops and long streamer at throat. 
Continental hat of black velvet faced with 
tucked black maline. Draped crown of 
jewelled gold network, high cockade of white 
roses, with white satin bow and ends flat on 
crown at left side. Small white roses under 
brim at left and back. 
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Lert Ficure. — Costume of steel gray 
French broadcloth combined with gray vel- 
vet over same color taffeta. The circular 
taffeta foundation is finished with a graduated 
accordion-plaited flounce, with small ruche on 
edge. The cloth drop-skirt is circular with 
double box plait at back, a shaped and gradu- 
ated circular flounce is headed with an elaborate 
applied design of gray velvet, which is outlined 
with a black and silver braid. The waist has 
boléro back and close fronts, showing a girdle 
and under vest-fronts of the velvet laid in small 
plaits. An applied design of the velvet out- 
lined with the fancy braid on fronts and back. 
Cloth sleeves to elbow with velvet undersleeves 

(Continued on page xv) 
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Gloves 


TRADE-MARK 


REGISTERED 


. oe = 
FIT 


Gloves bearing this 
Registered Trade 
Mark are sold by 
best dealers every- 
where, and are al- 
ways correct in style 


and finish. 


Made only by 
HUTCHINS & POTTER 
Johnstown, N. Y. 





ia > 


TRAVELING and 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber.) 


In stock or to order. 














THE HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH MATERIAL 


“VIYELLA” 


(REGIST’D TRADE MARK) 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


For Negligée Shirts, Night Shirts, Pajamas, Dressing Gowns, 
Bath Robes, Golf and Tennis Suits, etc. 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 
Ladies’ Waists, Dressing Gowns, Kimonas, Negligées, Night 


Gowns, Bathing Suits, Children’s Frocks, etc., etc. 





* “MINB@renorsnirinkt. S 
as they are“VIYELLA™ 














an unshrinkable and fast color 


“VIYELLA” : 
flannel, of innumerable shades of color- 


ings and designs, and comes in light, medium and heavy weight. 


“VIYELL 


now be purchased at the leading retail dry goods houses through- 





§§ is a flannel extensively used throughout 


Europe, Australia and Canada and may 





out the United States. 


“VIYELLA” 


REMEMBER THE NAME. 


is stamped on the selvage 


of every five yards. 
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Ladies’ Slippers 


and 


Louis X V Boots 


We have had the pleasure of 
making so many slippers and high- 
heel boots and ties, during this 
season, that it has suggested itself 
to us to make even a more stylish 
and exclusive dast for this style 
work than we are now using, 


Our Spring Goods 


Now being perfected will be en- 
tirely new as to style, with the 
same good-fitting qualities as they 
now possess. 

We beg our patrons to order 
their next season’s goods as early 
as possible, in order to give us 
ample opportunity for giving every 
attention to the proper carrying 
out of their orders. 





FRANCIS O’ NEILL 


1170 and 1172 BROADWAY 





MAYNARD SWEATER 


(New patterns and designs ) 





Now recognized as a necessary part of every 
woman's complete wardrobe. . 


Sensible 
Comfortable 
Becoming 


It is the garment for Walking, Skating, Golfing, 
Traveling, and endless other occasions. ; 
Vogue readers are reminded that other establish- 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- 
nard, but as the stitch and pattern of our sweater !5 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- 
portant respects. The correct garment may be had 
only at our establishment. 
Prices from $10.00 to $15.00, according to style and 
finish. In stock and made to order. i 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making 
sent for $1.85 
When remitting by check, 10 cents is to be included for 
Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 
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CALLING GOWN 
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SACRIFICING ONE’S SELF FOR THE CAUSE 











Wo or three of the more recent novels by 
distinguished English authors have pre- 
sented as a dominant interest the ex- 

periment of girls of gentle birth, marrying com- 
moners who, by force of character and ability, 
have pushed themselves above the rank and file of 
their fellows. In every instance the marriage is made 
to turn out a disappointment, and this not through 
any strained upholding of the sentiment of caste, 
but rather by a pitiless, but convincing, showing of 
the inevitable outcome of the hero’s environment, 
past and present. As offering opportunity for 
quicker advancement than any other profession, 
that of politician is selected by the novelist for the 
lower-class heroes, and it is as champions of the 
oppressed that these enlist the interest, and finally 
win the love, of the high-rank girls, who look for- 
ward to doing humanity service by associating 
themselves with and aiding, as far as in them lies, 
the young men who so spectacularly take their 
stand for justice and for equal rights. 

The fiction writers are at pains to show the 
peculiar temptations which assail men of lowly 
birth and training who are thus suddenly thrust 
into upper rank circles and whose political fortunes 
are furthered thereby ; and how all but impossible 
it is for the pure radiance of their zeal for human- 
ity to escape being dimmed by self-seeking. The 
disillusion of their young wives is made to hinge 
upon the men’s betrayal of their principles, and 
the revulsion of feeling brought about by the dis- 


covery of the husband’s ignoble abandonment of 


the cause of the poor, is greatly intensified 
by his lack of breeding ; the self-made man’s 
tendency being to bully even his high-born 
wife. 

Daughters are trained to a personal fastidious- 
ness to which even high-class men are strangers, so 
that marriage with the best of her class even, is 
usually for the girl, a matter of disappointment 
as regards delicacy and good taste in many mat- 
ters she has been trained to regard as vitally im- 
portant. What then must not a fastidious girl 
endure when she raises to the plane of equality 
with herself a low-class man, the earliest and most 
impressionable years of whose life have been 
passed among ignorant peasants or lower-class 
city dwellers, and who has never undergone the 
wholesome discipline of a training in the ameni- 
ties? Humility and gentleness are not character- 
istics of the laboring man who forges his way into 
notice and eventually into place ; a robust ego- 
tism must of necessity be the equipment of the 
man who means to be self-made, and egotism 
keyed up to perpetual more or less intense aggres- 
siveness is not a quality that makes for delicacy 
and refinement in the domestic circle, nor for 
high-bred courtesy in general intercourse. 

In these days of slumming, college settlement 
work and other varieties of philanthropic effort, 
that estate of social democracy for which Mr. 
Felix Adler and other reformers sigh is brought 
to pass in a small way ; for among those working 
in the philanthropies, side by side can be found 
members of the privileged class, and those from 
the social groups known as the masses. The 
impressionable girl, drawn into this atmosphere, 
charged with altruism, and eager to do her share 





toward benefiting her fellows, comes to regard an 
unselfish attitude towards others as the supreme 
and, indeed, as the only test of excellence ; con- 
sequently she is especially susceptible to the in- 
fluence of attractive-looking enthusiasts who are 
convinced that the throttling of trusts and the 
breaking down of social barriers will bring about 
the millennium. Fortunate for the girl it will 
be if the interesting prophet does not strive insid- 
iously to persuade her that marriage is a conven- 
tion to be ignored, after the manner of the social- 
istic reformer so accurately limned in The Image- 
Breakers. 

If tempted to choose a man of the people, the 
girl born to the purple, or her advisers, would do 
well to count the whole cost of the daring experi- 
ment. Life is not all slumming. Even the most 
single-hearted of philanthropists (unless he or she 
make a life business of rescue work) owes duties to 
other classes in the community than the sub- 
merged ones, and there is a complexity of other 
interests and relations in modern life which, as a 
matter of justice, should be considered. It is 
therefore imperative for her own peace of mind 
later that a girl should bring herself to consider 
the prospective husband in the light of all the re- 
quirements that will be made of him, even to that 
of fatherhood. An apostle of light who is an 
heroic figure on a platform, passionately uphold- 
ing the rights of the down-trodden, is an alto- 
gether different person and not nearly so pictur- 
esque, when he is perpetually, through ignorance, 
or sometimes through perversity, kicking over 
social traces in polite circles ; affiliating by prefer- 
ence with the mob, and bequeathing to his chil- 
dren the physical and mental traits of his tene- 
ment-environed ancestry. Girls before now have 
married drunkards in the hope of reforming them 
(vain hope!); and committed the supreme in- 
justice to children of marrying alleged-to-be-re- 
formed profligates. The latest manifestation of 
this predilection for criminal martyrdom appears 
likely to be the fad of espousing lower-class am- 
bitious young men for the sake of the Cause. 
The experiment does not promise to be any more 
successful than the earlier forms of self-immola- 
tion referred to, although the disillusion and un- 
happiness will be brought about by less disgrace- 
ful lapses. What is especially to be deplored is 
that the type of girl who is tempted thus to throw 
herself away is the very salt of her class. Un- 
selfish and high-minded, her example and her 
evangelizing efforts are needed by those of her 
own circle, for no tenement population is in 
many respects more utterly pagan than the 
privileged class. The girl of the privileged class, 
burning to serve humanity, can find a fruitful 
field for effort, and a far safer one for herself, 
among friends and acquaintances—a task she 
would, of course, hardly administer on the precise 
lines used in ordinary rescue work. To mature 
men and women should be restricted the work of 
uplifting the submerged adult mass; and to the 
mature alone, also, should be committed the task 
of any holding-up of the hands of the young 
radical leaders that may be necessary. Mature 
sympathy and appreciation are not likely to take 
on a romantic complexion. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SUCCESSFUL PROFIT-SHARING EXPERIMENT— 


KIP BAY PLAYGROUND—SMITH COLLEGE— 
FORTY MILLIONS PATENT FEES SUGGEST 
THE EXTENT OF AMERICAN INGENU- 

ITY—TWENTY-NINE DOLLAR RENTAL 
FOR TENEMENT 


Ny plan by which operatives, in addition 
A to their wages, share in the income of 
a corporation, makes it especially in- 
terestingreading at this time when questions 
of profit-sharing, co-operation and ‘ bonus ”’- 
bestowals are being very vigorously discussed, 
academically as well as in councils composed 
of employers. Pertinent, then, is the press 
report of the plan pursued by the Bourne Mill 
in Rhode Island. This corporation has just 
paid its twenty-third semi-annual dividend, on 
a profit-sharing plan, to its employees, the 
amount disbursed for the six months just ended 
being three and one-third per cent. on the wages 
earned. As it is now more than a decade since 
this corporation instituted the innovation there 
has been ample time to ascertain whether this 
unusual fairness in the distribution of profits 
has worked well or ill. The testimony ap- 
pears to be all in favor of the change, since the 
most marked harmony exists between employer 
and employee ; the operatives do not change 
as frequently as those in mills even more cen- 
trally located, and when the corporation wishes 
exemption from public taxation for a specified 
time in consideration of adding a valuable 
plant to a locality, the operatives to a man, 
without any request from the mill owners, 
identify themselves with the mills’ interests, 
and work and vote for the granting of the cor- 
poration’s desires. Sucha showing will, doubt- 
less, incline other mill owners to go and do 
likewise—with modifications. 


HOUSE SUITE 


* 
* * 


An appeal for funds that should not fall upon 
deaf ears is that for the wherewithal to con- 
tinue the Kip’s Bay play-ground. This 
recreation-place for children is under the su- 
pervision of the Friendly Aid Society, No. 
248 East Thirty-fourth Street, the play- 
ground covering about the space of seven city 
houses. Here hundreds of children are reg- 
ularly given their only opportunity for health- 
ful exercise and intelligent physical training. 
The sum of $500 is needed without delay, 
and it is hoped that not only this amount will 
be forthcoming, but that a sum far in excess of 
it will be realized, so that the danger of the 
play-ground being abandoned may not again 
threaten. 


* 
* * 


Among the college statistics now being 
circulated in pamphlets and through the press, 


VOGUE 


none are more interesting than those of Smith 
College, at Northampton, Massachusetts. As 
this seat of learning was established in the 
autumn of 1875, it has just passed the quarter 
century mark, and its growth in that period 
has been the measure of the extent to which 














admission, but only fourteen could meet the 
severe requirements, and these, with four resi- 
dent teachers, began the academic history of 
Smith’s. There was no hint, much less a 
movement, to lower the standard of admission, 
when it became evident how few- students 
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TRAVELING COAT 


women have availed themselves of the higher 
learning. When it opened Smith alone 
among the women colleges had no prepara- 
tory department, its entrance requirements be- 
ing those of the other New England colleges 
for men. A number of students applied for 


could meet the requirements. On the con- 

trary, the President of the Board of Trustees, 

in delivering the keys to the President of the 

College said: ‘If there is not a demand for 

one such institution in all New England, 
(Continued on page 35) 
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(Continued from page 36) 
if the public mind is not yet educated up to 
it, so as to fill with pupils this one college edi- 
fice, then I, for one, say, let it stand empty as 
a perpetual monument of what was offered by 
the founder and trustees of the institution, and 
declined by the community—a perpetual mon- 
ument of a noble effort and a magnificent 
failure.” No such desolate fate was, how- 
ever, in store for the college buildings. The 
community of the whole country rose to the 
opportunity, so that the students number this 
year, one thousand one hundred and thirty- 
three, an increase of fifteen over last year. 
An unusual circmstance in connection with 





Smith is that it has had the same president 
for its first quarter century. 

The industrious scribes in the daily press 
have for more than a fortnight now been sup- 
plying the reading public with amazing statis- 
tics as to the development of human interests 
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along mechanical lines during the nineteenth 
century, but the story is so wondrous that it 
tempts to repetition in part. Among the most 
ably put of the shorter articles on this subject 
is one that appeared at the close of what is now 
the last year in the New York Sun. One 
suggestive paragraph was that in which atten- 
tion was drawn to what in effect are cen- 
trifugal and centripetal social forces—the rail- 
road and elevator. The first has of course 
spread population all over the country, and the 
second has had the effect of concentrating a 
large percentage of it in big towns and cities. 
Two striking uses of the word six are in con- 
nection with communication with Europe. 
Up to 1857 it took six weeks to get news 
from Europe—now it takes six seconds ! 
Among numberless telling and _ interesting 
items are those devoted to the total of patents 
granted for inventors, which reach the amazing 
sum of six hundred and twenty-three thousand 
five hundred and thirty-five since the Patent 
Office was established in 1838. The revenue 
derived by the government for the issuance of 
rights patent foots up to the tidy sum of 
$40,000,000. 
* 
* * 

Tenement-house conditions are doubtless 
tolerably familiar by this time to a majority of 
persons in the community, but there are cer- 
tain side lights outside of the findings of com- 
mittees which are brought to public notice 
now and again that are especially illuminative. 
An instance is the experience of some young 
settlement work girls who endeavored to se- 
cure an apartment in a lower East Side tene- 
ment. Their requirements, although modest— 
three bedrooms, a sitting-room, and a bath- 
room—it was next to impossible to find. 
Finally by paying $29 a month their needs 
were approximately met so far as rooms were 
concerned, For the rest they found the vile 
odors emanating from shafts precluded the use 
of windows opening intothem. The architec- 
ture of the building (although it was new) was 
so defective that chilling draftiness was the 
normal state of the rooms. Besides which the 
flimsiness of partitions and floors turned life 
into a chronic pandemonium, what with the 
traffic of four families to a floor on the un- 
covered stairways and halls; the running to 
and fro of children overhead; the scoldings of 
exasperated mothers and the ordinary loud- 
toned conversation of fellow tenants, one and 
all of which disturbances were distinctly audi- 
ble in the suite occupied by the young women 
philanthropists. Imagine a mother, however 
hardy, who has the care of a family of children 
and a husband and who must, being human, 
on occasions suffer from headache and nausea 
and the fever consequent upon cold-taking 
enduring ‘little health’ in such environment! 
Think what an ambitious, partially intelligent 
mother must undergo in mental anxiety and 
mortification when forced to bring up her 
children under such conditions! Saddest of 
all to contemplate are the little ones begotten 
and reared in such pest-places. In this in- 
stance it is not a millionaire owner or a mil- 
lionaire church corporation that is fattening on 
the misery of his fellow men and women, but 
one of the rank and file who has succeeded in 
amassing sufficient capital to put up a tene- 
ment structure ortwo. A man of the poor 
class it is, in this instance, who is slowly 


murdering decency and health that his coffers 
may be filled. The excessive extortion can 
be realized when the $29 a month demanded 
for these wretched accommodations and ac- 
cepted by the settlement girls are contrasted 
with the apartments obtainable for that sum in 
other parts of the city. ‘The proper housing 
of the poor promises to be a problem that will 
be long in the practical solving. 


ELIAS STEERS’S WANT OF 
LOGIC 
BY MARY DWIGHT 


“s Hem plaguey boys! I wish ter mercy 

Herod was round these parts one 

spell! Such Satanish actions I 
never see!’ the old woman brandished her 
broom at a knot of little urchins whose game 
of ball had brought them too near her unfenced 
door yard. ‘Clear out o° thet! Clear out, I 
say,’” and then, as the children fled laughing, 
*<It does beat all how lazy young ones is ! 
playin’ round the hull live-long day.*’ 

«< Now, mother, they're jest hevin’ a leetle 
fun; they’re kinder young ter work.”’ 

‘¢ Father,’’ answered the old woman from 
the depth of New England conviction, ‘¢ Chil- 
dren haint never too young ter work. Jest ez 
soon ez we come into this world there’s a dooty 
awaitin” us and we can’t never get erway from 
it till we enter the grave.” Her voice was fast 
approaching the tone in which at every prayer- 
meeting she exhorted her fellow church 
members. 

** Well, mother,’” answered the same slow, 
gentle voice, coming from an old man on his 
knees by a flower bed, ‘*I dunno but yer 
right; I ain’t never studied them things ez you 
hev. I was jest allowin’ when you spoke thet 
I'd go ter Mill River termorrer ter git my 
tools.”” 

This simple ruse was successful, the old 
woman forgot her wrath against the present 
perverse generation and began eagerly to 
discuss the proposed trip. 

Mill River was a thriving town, four miles 
away from the little hamlet, which was the home 
of the old man, known. to the neighbors as 
«« Uncle Lias,’’ and his wife. He was a boat- 
builder, and the tools were some for which he 
had been saving out of his small earnings for 
nearly a year, and the little hoard represented 
many a sacrifice. 

The next morning Uncle *Lias was up at 
daylight, eager as a child for the outing, so 
rare an event in his hard old life. He stopped 
at the gate to look at the Connecticut flowing 
close to his door, forgetful even of his longing 
for tools. 

«« Great land o° liberty ! Why on earth er 
you a-lookin’ at thet river you've seen every 
day since you was born ?”” 

Uncle *Lias smiled meekly at his wife's 
shrill question, but he made no effort to an- 
swer it—he could not. For forty years she, 
who never had an illogical impulse in her life, 
had been demanding reasons for his daily con- 
duct from Uncle *Lias, and he had been re- 
sponding with that meek uncertain smile. ‘*I 
declare for it,’’ she oncetold her sister, ‘I 
do sometimes feel ez if Elias Steers was kinder 
clack-twisted. He's forever a-doin’ things he 
ain't got no kinder reason ter give for.”” 


. 
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Uncle ’Lias traveled slowly, stopping at 
houses along the road, to call upon old friends. 
It was a beautiful summer day, ‘purty 
weather,”’ he called it. He picked a wild 
rose and stuck it in his coat, when one of his 
friends joked him about being ‘decked out 
like a beau goin’ courtin,’"* He answered, 
‘<I guess it is kinder silly for an ole fellar like 
me.’ But he kept the flower in his coat. 

The streets of Mill River were filled with 
people, an unusual excitement was in the air. 
Uncle *Lias hailed an acquaintance. 

‘*Say, there, et ain't town-meetin’, is 
et’? *” 

«* Town-meetin’! naw. It's the circus, 
come last night.”” 

*« Sho, now !*’—Uncle ’ Lias’ strongest ex- 
pression of surprise—‘‘ guess I’ll go look at 
et, the outside I mean; thet won't do no 
harm.”” 





The circus had pitched its tent in a vacant 
field, known as the Foundry Lot. Uncle * Lias 
gazed at the shabby tents and at the groups of 
«¢ painted ’’ Indian ponies munching hay. 

** There’s a lion in there, I heard him roar, 
ar’ a bor-’strictor, an’ a woman swallerin’ 
fire, an” sights o” things.’’ 

Uncle *Lias turned to see the owner of the 
shrill voice, which proclaimed these unseen 
glories. It was a small boy, very ragged and 
dirty, with big owl eyes. 





‘* Be yer a-goin’, bub?’” he asked. 

The boy’s face fell. 

‘‘No; I ain't. It’s fifty cents, and I ain't 
got five.”” 

*« Jest ez well, Bub ; circuses ain't no place 
for good boys.” 

A wail rose from the prettiest little girl, 
dirtier, and more ragged even than the boy. 
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**T wanter go, Ido. I ain't never been to 
nothin’, not even a Sunny-school picnic. Oh ! 
dear, I do wanter go !*" 

A third voice, a boy's, admonished the 
children. 

**I guess yer don’t wanter go no more than 
the rest of us. Ef I warn’t lame I'd carry 
water for the men, and git in thet way.”” 

The fourth spoke : 

‘*Stop yer wishin’ and wantin’; yer can’t 
none of yer goin. 1 can't neither. I'm jest 
goin’ ter watch them ponies, they *re dreadful 
cute.”” 

Uncle ’Lias wandered down the street too 





busy thinking to notice that he had left his 
lunch basket at the circus grounds. He talked 
low to himself : 

«“*T ain't ez ef et was somethin’ thet’ ed be 
any good ter their immortal souls, or even 
their perishin’ bodies ; jest one day's pleas- 
urin’. Circuses ez wickid, too. Jest ez wickid 
ez theatres, an’ everybody knows they're the 
devil's own play ground. It'll be jest dumb 
foolishness a-takin’ good money ter give them 
children for thet circus, ‘stead o° gettin’ them 





shoes and stockin’s. The little gal said she 
hadn't never been no place, an’ the boy was 
lame tew. Couldn't earn money like the other 
little fellars. I can’t spend my money for 
such things, thet’s settled.”” 

Two o'clock found Uncle *Lias with the 
four children standing at the circus entrance. 
He was loaded with bags of pop-corn and 
candy, for once started he had gone to all 
lengths. He looked defiant. Something of 
the same spirit animated him as did his Puri- 
tan ancestress, when she stood up in ‘‘ meet- 
ing’’ to declare : 

‘©A red shawl ain’t one bit more sinful 


SMART AND SEASONABLE FOOTWEAR 
From F, O'Neill 
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than a gray one. And sin or no sin Im’ 
a-going to wear it.”’ 
The circus once begun Uncle *Lias forgot 





the objecting voice within him in the joy of 
the wonders before him. He laughed like a 
child at the clown and wondered as eagerly as 
the children what the fire-eating woman's 
‘* insides could be made outer." Every time 
he looked at the delighted faces of the children 
beside him he said: ‘**Lias Steers, you did jest 
right ter git on with yer ole saw an’ things. 
Them children’s faces is worth it all.” 





After the performance he took the little 
party to all the side-shows, bought peanuts to 
feed the elephant and sent the children home 
with a green jumping-jack apiece, bought 
from the dwarf at the door. 

It was dark when Uncle ‘Lias opened his 
own door. To all his wife’s eager questions 
he could only stumble out a confused account 
of the day. It took some time for her to un- 
derstand what had really happened. When 
finally she did she rose in solemn speech: 

‘* Elias Steers, I ain't a-sayin’ a word agin 
what you've done. Ef you wanter spend the 
money you've worked all winter for on a 
passel o° strange young ones I don't say a 
word. It’s yourn. But what I do wanter 
know is, why under Creation’s canopy did ye 
do it?”’ 
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FUR BLOUSES—THREE AND FOUR SETS OF FUR 
MUST THE WOMAN OF FASHION HAVE— 

SILVER-GRAY VELVET COSTUME — 
YELLOW VELVET OPERA WRAP 


—REGAL FURS 


Uch magnificent furs as are being worn 
S now that the season is fairly started ! 
Wherever one sees the finest, it is there 
one’s choice lies, to be revoked the moment 
another variety claims our admiration. Thus 
do we waver between sable and silver fox, er- 
mine and chinchilla. Now and then a lovely 
seal garment steals away our allegiance, al- 
though few are to be seen among our country- 
women. 

The latest bid for favor, however, comes in 
blouse form with long front lines, the belt dip- 
ping into a deep point in front, and long nar- 
row revers from shoulder line to belt, giving 
much slenderness. Belt and revers embroid- 
ered in finest of gold, most delicately, on the 
seal. A small band of the same holds in 
the flare of wrists over the hand, and nothing 
more. A high collar of seal, and a muff to 
match, this latter trimmed with six sable tails. 
Worn with a plain black velvet skirt, and a 
low-rowned black velvet and ostrich- plumed 
hat, the acme of taste has been reached. 

There was afterwards seen a similar model 
in breitzschwantz and silver embroidery, which 
had an ermine-lined collar. That, too, won 
instant admiration. 

Three and four sets of costly furs are now 
thought necessary by the smartly dressed. 
Furs are no longer viewed as going with every- 
thing. Certain colors and fabrics require cer- 
tain furs. Complexions, too, have to be con- 
sidered, as one cannot be made hideous be- 
cause of an unbecoming fur. 


JACKET SACK IN PERSIAN LAMB 

A jaquette-sac as a fur wrap, both for 
carriage and walking, is immensely smart, and 
the most convenient thing to pull on and off 
when paying visits. In fine Persian lamb, 
with wide and very long sleeves, which fall in- 
to the sides perfectly, and a very high protective 
collar, the result is most becoming. The 
lining is of ermine which also turns outward 
in front into narrow revers down the whole 
length if one choose, or it crosses over partly 
as if double-breasted. One may turn this 
ermine inside out when entering a room, and 
derive full advantage of that regal cachet. 

There is something very chic about a plissé 
panne velvet skirt in silver gray, with a blouse 
of panne three shades darker. But the smart- 
ness of the ensemble depends upon the plissé 
of the skirt extending as high as a corselet, 
and the blouse dropping to meet that top line. 
Various bands of ermine in vertical lines, five 
in all, trim the blouse front, and ermine lines 
the collar, while the sleeves are long and wide 
at the bottom, and have as trimming one 
row of ermine. Charming too are those vel- 


vet skirts with a deep plissé flounce attached. 
These, if worn with Louis x11 coats of the 
same velvet, fur-trimmed, are exceeding smart 
just now. 
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WISTARIA DESIGN LIFE SIZE AND IN NATURAL 
COLORING ON YELLOW VELVET 


Two most imposing opera wraps deserve 
mention as indications of modish elaboration, 
in contrast to that simple elegance for which 
some natures have no inclination. A stately 
matron it was who wore a pale straw color 
velvet from the looms of Lyons, upon which 
was a clambering vine of wistaria in natural 
size. As a work of art nothing could surpass 
this velvet. The model was that of a redin- 
gote closed in front by wide ruchings of mauve 
chiffon, with edges of narrow silvery ruching 
rippling over. Upon the lower skirt a beauti- 
ful bordering executed with the same character 
of ruchings in three different widths, and upon 
the bell-shaped sleeves likewise ran this intri- 
cate bordering. Green panne velvet both 
inside and out formed its high collar, which 
was also lined with mauve ruchings and bor- 
dered in luxuriant fullness besides, on the edge. 


DESIGN OF GRAPE VINE IN NATURAL COLORING 
ON WHITE VELVET 


The second wrap was in part fur, in part 
white velvet, and had that close driving coat 
set of lines, so much affected by younger 
women. The white velvet was covered with 
a wondrous embroidery of paillettes in several 
shades of green, and ruby jewels in shaded 
tints, working out a grape vine design over 
the body of the coat, as well as upon the very 
wide long sleeves. The long sweep of this 
wrap was obtained by a deep insetting of 
ermine around the bottom, and up the fronts 
in two wide borders, while for lengthening out 
the sleeves were deep bands of the same royal 
fur. A yoke of heavy Venetian lace carried 
up into a high collar was lined with ermine ; 
while a scarf hood effect in ermine proved the 
triumphant touch. This scarf turned off in 
front from the long front borders, where a 
design of gold and mixed jewels in the way of 
enchained rosette ornaments, were placed so 
as to draw the cloak together or let it hang 
loose. The lining of unspotted ermine was 
in perfect harmony. 

One or two of the smart women had opera 
cloaks matching their gowns, although it is 
not yet a question of opera cloaks and gowns 
of modish necessity matching. The ensemble 
when they do is most enchanting, as was the 
case with one of rose-pink peau de soie with 
an ermine hood and lining of great beauty. 


ROSE-BUD COSTUME 


A rose-bud gown, worn by a débutante at a 
recent dinner and dance, was a fascinating cre- 
ation of white net over white taffeta. Fancy 
the perfection of the taffeta and drop-skirt of 
mousseline beneath, while over it fall three 
flounces of tucked net reaching to the knees. 
On the edge of these three, and for a top head- 
ing, were pink rose-buds. The upper skirt, 
fitting close to the figure, was tucked in fine 
cord tucks, lengthwise, and so carried upon 
the bodice a la Princesse. The square décol- 
letage was garlanded with vine of rose-buds, 
while the long trails on the left side were so 
gracefully disposed as to fall into showers of 
buds far beyond the lower flounces. Over the 
shoulders were straps of twisted tulle, and the 
inner line of décolletage had its softening drap- 
ery of the same. The success of floral coiffures 
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strides beyond what it was last season, so for 
the hair there was a twist of tulle combined 
with some wired spikes of buds, all in delight- 
ful accord. 


STUDY YOUR COIFFURE 


If one has tried on many of these flower 
coiffures she will soon learn that there are 
becoming flowers regardless of. color-becom- 
ingness, and the reverse. Some are in sym- 
pathy with our heads and faces, others are not. 
A single flower of pronounced size is par ex- 
cellence for some heads and faces, an added 
charm ; while to others, a monstrosity, out of 
line and rhythm. There are heads and faces 
only fitted for the finest of feathery blossoms, 
others for small but very decided floral speci- 
mens, and still others, for spiked blooms, 
rather than round discs in flower. Then, 
again, there are faces born for roses only, and 
faces and heads there are for strong, violent 
colors, in yellows and reds. To know your 
flower is a gift not to be despised, whenever 
floral coiffures are la mode. But correct taste 
forbids much display of this sort, and the 
smartest coiffures wherever ordered, are always 
simple, charming little touches, which work 
their effect unobtrusively. If artistic truths 
were upheld, beautiful heads and faces would 
never be adorned with anything ornamental in 
jewel, flower, feather or comb. The beauty 
of woman's hair is all sufficient. It is the 
crown and glory, needing no extraneous assist- 
ance other than good care, and good health, 
sunshine, and pure air. 


GLIMPSES 


PERHAPS— 


Numerically, no Christmas gift attained a 
larger sale than belt-bag purses did this season. 
In all materials, in all sizes, in every possible 
design, of all values, it has pleased men and 
women of every grade of fortune to purchase 
and make a gift of. The woman who missed 
her chatelaine-bag is to be looked upon as a 
rara avis. 


Rep— 


Nothing but red, was the Christmas fad. 
Red Christmas cards with gold letterings led 
off in novelty, and so did red tissue paper gift 
wrappings. Black and white reproductions on 
red backgrounds, red and white calendars, red 
bookbindings, and red desk furnishings, were 
all quickly picked up. Red bows upon 
Christmas wreaths were more elaborate, so 
were red ribbons upon the dainty packages. 


Don’ T— 


You find the single rose behind the ear, 
when becoming, the most charming of coif- 
fures? Much depends upon the expression of 
the face, in which there must be a sentimental 
note to produce harmony. Otherwise do not 
attempt this arrangement, but gather the hair 
so as to create a triangular effect on the top of 
the head, taking the width from ear to ear at 
the base, or twist up your soft fluffy puffs with 
or without some short curled ends, or roll a 
pompadour so that there shall be no other line 
above it, the front hair alone being visible in 
an unbroken line. 
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HANDSOME DESIGNS IN LEATHER 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH BURTON 


SEE TEXT——DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF LEATHER WORK 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


ANNUAL NAPERY SALES—FAYAL WORK IRISH 


LINEN-——CENTRE-PIECES OF VARIOUS QUAL-~ 


LINEN——DRESS LINENS 


ITIES—JAPANESE BLUE LINEN—BED 
‘4% He shops are holding their annual sales 

of the less expensive grades of linens, 

and the thrifty housewite will do well 
to speedily investigate the subject, and lay in a 
supply of everything needful in this line. It is 
my intention to mention a few ot the many 
beautiful pieces to be found, and also to note 
several of the superior articles which have been 
reduced in price before the opening of the new 
spring designs. Handsome Irish linen table 
cloths, perfect in workmanship, style and qual- 
ity, are selling for $9 ; the napkins to match 
being $10 adozen. The finest designs of or- 





chids, lilacs, mignonette or huge pansies, are 
beautiful, and they have only recently been 
brought back from France, where they were 
shown at the Paris Exposition. 

Fayal work and a novel and lovely embroid- 
ery from Austria have been the reigning fads of 
the winter, they having somewhat taken the 
place of the Renaissance lace so long the 
favorite. 

In embroidery the newest designs are done in 
white on white; in many instances mercerized 
cotton is used, and this while it gives the im- 
pression of silk does not turn yellow when laun- 
dered. The Fayal drawn work made in the 
Azores is the finest article of its kind. After 
the wondertul openwork is finished a pattern is 
made on it by needlework, but all is done so 
smoothly that it is almost impossible to believe 
it is not machine work. Until last winter this 
needlework had been scarce and difficult to ob- 
tain. Linen centre-pieces, twenty inches 
square, with a border of Fayal work, can be 
had for $5; more elaborate designs are more 
expensive. Towels made of homespun linen 
(a material that resembles Egyptian mummy 
cloth) have deep insertions of Fayal and beauti- 
fully woven fringes made on the towel and are 
$6.50 each; these are novel and distinctive. 

Another equally charming novelty is the Jap- 


anese linen, which is extremely smart in char- 
acter and beautiful in texture—much lighter 
and finer than that made in Ireland or Germany. 
It hasa sheen like silk and comes in a lovely 
delft tlue and also in white. 

Sketch No. 1 shows an elaborate and exqui- 
site centre-piece, which is a good example of 
what can be found in the finer pieces of this 
work. The little linen centre is as fine as a 
cobweb and surrounded by a border in a unique 
design resembling plumes, embroidered around 
the edges and through the centre. These are 
separated by, and enclose, drawn work of great 
fineness; there is a further elaboration of em- 
broidered circles in ring design filled in with 
more of the drawn work. ‘The price of this 
little gem is $17.50. 

Another of the same genre has a border of 
butterflies with spread wings flying in different 
directions and giving an edge of irregular design. 
Between this and an inner circle of the same is 
drawn work upon which flower patterns in the 
linen are made. The butterflies are done in a 
dozen different ways to give variety, some 
being entirely filled in, some of drawn work 
and embroidery, and some of linen and embroi- 
dery. This article sells for $20. 


Linen centre-pieces having a deep fringe and 
beavily embroidered with large flowers and 
leaves in their natural colors are $7.50 each. 
These are a specialty of the shop in which can 
be found the various examples shown in these 
illustrations. Roses make the most beautiful 
pattern, and these centre-pieces are unusually 
reasonable when the fineness of the work is 
considered. Linen pillow cases, with hem- 
stitching and borders of hand embroidery in 
scallop design are $3.50 a pair; sheets to match 
are $12.50 and $13.50 the pair, according to 
size. 

Of the smartest shade of blue Japanese linen 
is the table-cloth or centre-table piece seen in 
illustration No. 3. It can be had in thirty- 
inch size for $5, in thirty-six inches for $7. 50, 
and in a forty-two inch square for $9. It can 
be used in a number of different ways. The 
pattern of apple blossoms, a favorite Japanese 
decoration, is done in white linen thread which 
is effective on the blue. At the same price there 
are similar pieces embroidered with an extremely 
handsome design of dragons—the national 
emblem of Japan and very characteristic when 
done in this manner. Round centre-pieces in 
Japanese blue linen, embroidered with roses and 


sary to have such fine articles, plain pillow 
cases may be had of pure linen as low as $1 a 
pair, and in a really good quality for $2.75. 
Sheets are to be found for $4.25 a pair, but | 
advise giving as much as $7, for which price a 
fine and good quality is selling. 

Hemmed white Turkish bath towels, twenty- 
three inches by forty-five, are marked at 25 cents 
each and are a good value. In heavier quality 
and a slightly larger towel the price is $4.80 a 
dozen. Of fine white huck with damask bor- 
ders towels twenty-two by forty-one inches are 
selling for $4 a dozen, and in a very gcod 
quality of the same two inches shorter they 
are $3 a dozen. Bolster cases, sixty inches 
long and twenty-one wide, of pure linen, can be 
had for $1.15 and $1.40 each. Twilled kit- 
chen towels are $1.50 a dozen and checked 
linen glass-towels ave selling for the same price, 
hemmed and ready for use. White wool blan- 
kets of the best make can be had trom $2 75 
the pair upwards. 

Tablecloths for ordinary use, of reliable 
make two yards by two and a half are $2.75, 
having been reduced from $3.25 ; napkins to 
match five-eighths of a yard square are $3 a 
dozen, marked down trom $3.50. Exception- 








Of Irish linen scarfs to be used for side’ oards, 
side tables or bureaus are to be had for $4, 
embroidered prettily in a design of open baskeis 
filled with flowers and scalloped around the 


edge. These ate one yard and a quarter long. 
In a lovely shamrock design they are selling 
for $4.50, and a scarf a yard and a half long 
with fleur de lis embroidered in white can be 
had for $3.50. 

Sketch No. 2 shows one of the prettiest of 
these scarfs which is embroidered in a design of 
clover leaves, the edge carrying out the same 
motif in graceful curves. There isa deep hem- 
stitched border; the price is $5. All this em- 
broidery is done in white linen thread. 

Asbestos mats with embroidered linen cover- 
ings are $1 each, and if placed under hot plates 
will save your table from the slightest blemish. 
It you use a heavy felt under the cloth, as is 
prorer, it is not necessary to have these mats, 
but it has been the fashion for some years to 
have™the table bare for luncheon, and to use 
under the plates square or round doyleys. 
These asbestos mats will be found of use on 
these occasions. Under-plate doyleys with 
embroidered fleur de lis are $6.60 a dozen; in 
the shamrock design, which is particularly pretty 
and matches a centre-piece already mentioned, 
they are $4.50 a dozen. 


leaves in white, are smart and sell for $6.50. 
Among the many rare and beautiful bits is a 
bureau cover or scarf dainty and elegant in ef- 
fect. The price is astonishingly reasonable for 
such a piece of work, and as there are only a 
few left it would be well to lose no time should 
you be in need of an article of the kind. The 
centre is of moiré in shell pink and around this 
is a deep border of Marie Antoinette lace, ex- 
tending up into the silk in graceful curves, and 
further ornamented with tendril-like em- 
broidery in cream silk. This is allowed to 
form garlands on the moiré and carries out the 
motif of the lace with pretty effect. It isa 
piece of seeming great costliness, as the lace is 
of exquisite design. It can be bought for 
$8.50. Of the same design and material, 
squares may be had which would be lovely for 
many purposes, but which for a centre-piece on 
ceremonious occasions would leave nothing to 
be desired. These are $9 each and are one 
yard square. The colors in which they may 
be obtained are pink, blue and yellow, the first 
mentioned being much the most attractive. 
Square pillow cases of very large size, hem- 


stitched and edged with handsome Cluny lace, 
cost $12 a pair when made of very fine linen, 
and sheets to match are $33 a pair. 
of a very superior quality, but if it is not neces- 


These are 


*“SEEN IN THE SHOPS’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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ally choice and desirable round tablecloths ot 
fine damask, two and a half yards in diameter, are 
$12 each ; and those three yards in diameter are 
$25.50. 

All these linens are thoroughly to be relied 
upon as having been selected with more than 
ordinary care. 

Small French handkerchiefs of sheer linen, 
lawn with a delicately colored cord edge which 
are 25 cents each, have found favor even with 
the most persistent lovers of pure white. 
Sketch No. 4 shows a pretty example of a fine 
lawn and lace handkerchief which is selling for 
$1.25, and in sketch No. 6 can be seen a 
pretty little mouchoir of sheer material em- 
broidered with a pretty design of dots and tiny 
flowers. Price, $1. Another reasonable hand- 
kerchief has three small tucks, lace insertion 
and edging and can be had for 25 cents. It is, 
of course, not so fine as those seen in the illus- 
trations. 

Italian silk slumber robes in solid colors 
striped with broad and narrow bands of white 
are 75 cents each; and cider down dressing 
sacques, buttonhole-stitched about the edges 
with black. and tying at the neck with ribbons, 
are 69 cents. Outing flannel kimonas, very 
comfortable for bedroom wear, are $1.50 
each, and flannel shirt waists, made with a 
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sailor collar or with strappings of the material, 
are selling for $2.97. 

Belting of black velvet, backed with stiffen- 
ing to hold it in place and edged with gold 
cord, is 19 cents a yard; mercerized cotton for 
linings is 28 cents a yard. 

The loveliest colors are being shown in dress 
linens, and from the great variety one would 
judge that this cool and delightful material is to 
be more used than ever during the coming 
spring andsummer. Of heavy quality these are 
selling for 75 cents a yard; in a lighter and 
equally practical weight they are 40 cents. 
The colors shown in greatest variety and most 
beautiful shades are greens, lilacs, écru, 
browns and the ever favorite blues. | No more 
serviceable summer costume can be had than 
one of these linens made simply and worn in place 
of the hackneyed shirt waist and separate skirt. 

Large fluffy pompons ,of black or white, or 
a mixture of the two in a very light feather 
combination are novel and smart; the price is 
$1.25. 

Satin striped challies come in all the new and 
lovely shadings and are 65 centsa yard. 

A novelty in neck wear has a collar of 
shirred liberty sil< edged with loops of big 
chenille and from each side hang long ends of 
the same, ornamented with large loops. The 
novelty of this is that it is not a boa but a col- 
lar and can be worn without any other stock or 
neckpiece. Bands of fancy combinations in- 
tended for neck wear can be bought by the yard 
and made up more reasonably than when bought 
already made. One of these is of white taffeta 
stitched with rows of gold thread. Turning 
over this is a fold of black velvet caught down 
at intervals with gold buttons and still above is 
a soft edge of red. 

Table cloths of silk and linen damask in 
palest blues, pinks and white, a yard and a half 
square with fringed edges are $4.50 each, and 
centre-pieces of the same are $1.75. 

Uncut velvet with solid grounds of blue, 
pink or gray have a large conventional pattern 
in black and are $2 a yard. 

Among the many opportunities for obtain- 
ing fine goods at a reduction is a line of beau- 
tiful robe dresses. In blue ladies’ cloth of a 
good quality a particularly novel and effective 
robe can be bought for $22.50. The skirt, 
cut on the newest model, is elaborately orna- 
mented with insettings of Persian cloth, edged 
with a fine gold braid, There is ample of this 
trimming for the waist, and for a sum not more 
than sufficient to buy the cloth alone an 
elaborate and beautiful gown can be had. 
There are a number of these robe-dresses in 
slightly different patterns, and they can be ob- 
tained in automobile red, in brown, in gray, in 
green and in écru. Another style of robe 
comes in a lovely castor brown, and there are 
handsome applications of Persian and gold 
cloth. The price is $16.50. 

Side bags are much worn this year, and they 
are also carried inthe hand, The newest thing 
has been the steel and jet embroidery on satin 
and silk. A handsome black satin bag elabo- 
rately ornamented with steel beads and black 
silk embroidered network, is mounted in imi- 
tation gun metal, satin-lined, and costs $4.50. 
Bags entirely of steel beads set close together, 
and mounted in imitation gun metal can be had 
for the same price. Smaller bags of black satin 
embroidered and spangled in black are selling 
for $3, and change purses of black and steel 
beads are 75 cents each. 

By far the daintiest pocket-books I have seen 
for the money are of white pigskin or kid, 
mounted with heavy silver corners and beauti- 
fully finished for $2.75 and $3. These can 
also be obtained with silver-gilt corners for the 
same price, or plain, in which latter case large 
silver or gilt initials should be used for an 
ornament 

Safety pockets come ina heavy coutil, and 
contain two small pockets, and one large and 
deep receptacle having still another inside 
pocket. These all fasten with spring clasps, 
and are designed to be carried under the gown, 
where they are strapped around the waist with 
strong belting. They cost 75 cents each, and 
they will be found useful for many occasions. 

Fitted and boned waist linings can be bought 
for sixty cents, and these will save much un- 
necessary bother to those who have their less 
elaborate gowns made at home. They come 
in every size, and any slight fitting necessary 
is easily managed by cutting out or taking in 
the underarm seam. 


Velveteens in corded etfect are favorite ma- 
teria's for skirts and suits this winter, and they 
are really practical, for they are not too dressy 
for shopping, and they stil. look well on rather 
ceremonious occasions, especially for young 
girls. ‘They are selling at a certain shop for 58 
and 98 cents a yard, in all the newest and 
most beautiful colors. The difference lies in 
the weight and closeness of the weave, but for 
ordinary wear I should hardly think it neces- 
sary to pay the difference in price, as the 58 
cents quality is to all appearance as good as the 
other. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


SIMPLE MODELS FOR CHILD'S GOWN 


Hose who have the natural inclination 

I for a fascinating and simple bit of 

white silk embroidery, cannot but be 
interested in two smart little slip models for 
ehildren from one to two years old. Both 
models will answer equally well for summer or 
winter fabrics if a difference is made in the 
hand work, the material and trimming. The 
embroidery for a winter slip is confined in the 
first model to two long strips of the white silk, 
with the extra two short straps, which form 
the top of the slip by crossing from sleeve to 
sleeve over the two side straps, and fitting the 
neck. The long straps also furnish the shoul- 
der strapping into which the single round puff 
sleeve of the slip material is entered. This 
sleeve puff is made over a white silk founda- 
tion, and its fullness is its own finish on the 
edge, no band being used; the foundation, how- 
ever, must be shaped well into the arm. It 
will take eight complete and separate small 
designs to stamp each one of the long silk 
strips. This strip is measured off from the 
bottom of top slip in the back, over the shoul- 
ders and down the front, with a corresponding 
strip for the opposite side. The eight designs 
show on two fronts and eight in the back, 
while half designs are stamped upon the shoul- 
der pieces. ‘The two extra back and front 
cross pieces also have half-designs stamped upon 
them. In front, between these long straps the 
cachemire or voile is plissé and hangs loosely. 
On the other foreside of these straps hangs one 
box plait, and a half, the half hiding a sloped 
side seam, while the same box-plaits continue 
around the back. If one choose to elaborate 
this embroidery, which should be of a simple, 
light character, then have stamped upon the 
outside and low down of this side box-plait and 
a half, a repetition of the silk design a trifle 
enlarged. This work may be done in a sur- 
prisingly short time with white embroidery 
silk. 

After the slip is put together finish with a 
loose little chou of white satin ribbon an inch 
and a half wide, with its long streamers attached. 
but not touching the bottom otf the skirt, how- 
ever. A little guimpe may be set in of all-over 
needlework. It is evident how sweetly becom- 
ing and warm such a little slip will be, and that 
the same model in fine white lawns only needs 
some suitable needlework entredeux to form the 
bands just described. The skirt may be plaited 
or gathered, and also tucked on the bottom if 
one prefer, although the single hem is as 
smart. 


A SECOND MODEL 


For the second model, taking the same 
winter materials, a fitted plaited skirt is attached 
to a yoke. The middle skirt box-plait both 
back and front is a trifle larger than the others, 
and plait count five in front and three and two 
half plaits in the back. The skirt is first 
hemmed, but just above this hem runs a vine 
of bluets worked in white silk. A belt of 
cachemire passes through two side loops of the 
same, the fastening hidden under one of the 
loops. A very light vine embroidery trims 
this belt. A high neck yoke has on both back 
and front a corresponding design. For sleeves 
the same little round puffs as upon model num- 
ber one. Were this embroidery motif carried 
out on white lawns the effect would be most 
charming, but needlework is so convenient and 
inexpensive, comparatively, that few will attempt 
hand embroidery in cotton. 


BABY'S RECEIVING WRAP 


A ‘‘new baby,” especially if it happen to 
be the first in a family, is an object of such 


general interest the first year of its life, that a 
vogue has lately crept in for drawing-:oum 
wraps for its wear when mamma makes a de- 
mand upon nurse to show the baby to her 
afternoon visitors. Baby, in lawn and laces, 
smelling of orris like a delicious sachet, is pre- 
sented in a lovely kimona of white bengaline, 
or satin, or in one of pale blue, or rose-color, 
Sometimes they are embroidered on the long 
band which is the customary neck and frorit 
finish, or these have an entredeux of Valenci- 
ennes or Mechlin laid over band, with a tiny 
lace gathering on both sides of it. The skirt, 
which is perfectly plain, is lined with a silk and 
wool flannel. The finish of the sleeve wrists 
matches the front band always. Little flat in- 
side pockets are tacked to the lining, in which 
baby’s lace-trimmed handkerchief is tucked 
away as well as baby’s rattle to insure good 
temper. This idea of a pretty baby wrap is an 
excellent one, but there are exceedingly pretty 
ones possible, which have none of the ex- 
travagance just mentioned. Any of the white 
flannels from 60 cents to 75 cents per yard, 
if double, and bound with a two- or three- or 
five-inch white or colored satin ribbon will 
answer charmingly. There is nothing more 
inviting than fresh cream-white flannels. Sent 
to the cleaners they return like new. 

A recent Christmas gift sent to the first baby 
daughter of the house, was a little dream 
affair of white taffeta, sprinkled with tiny roses 
and forget-me-nots, turned into a bewitching 
kimona, lined with white zibeline. This is a 
happy suggestion in the way of a gift, which 
many can seize upon, and treat with originality. 
The main thing is to observe fitness in ma- 
terials, and have baby dressed in harmony with 
its surroundings. 


CAUTIONS 


Now come the yearly rare chances to re- 
plenish one’s wardrobe tor the visiting season, 
as well as for all dancing functions. Wise 
women abide their time, and always step in to 
take advantage of low prices. They know 
what is modish and what is not, and they have 
also a keen intuition regarding these materials, 
which will stand for another season. All plain 
solid colors are this year safe purchases in 
woolens, and so are silks which have white 
designs upon neutral backgrounds. Panne 
velvets are also safer investments for certain ac- 
cessories, and so are those cachemire silks, 
satins and velvets, if not too pronounced and 
loud. The best advice, however, is to avoid all 
materials which are showy, and which may be 
easily recalled in the following season, as well 
as what are called ‘‘ novelties.’ If lace collars 
are offered below the winter price, and are wide 
enough to be modish use in turning over a 
bodice or Eton, they should not be passed over, 
as undoubtedly this Louis xm collar is among 
the smart touches to anticipate upon summer 
gowns. 


FOULARDS AND MERCERIZED FABRICS 


Foulards beget our first serious plans for 
spring dressmaking. That is the gown of 
gowns to have ready for the first burst of spring 
sunshine, and its rising temperature. Thenew 
importations are in brilliant middle tones—vio- 
lets, lilacs, strawberry-reds, geranium reds, 
good blues, mouse and cloud-grays, all these 
intended for street wear, and designed in odd 
swirls and curves of white. For thos soon to 
rendezvous in the land of the citron and orange, 
these foulards are the first choice purchases of 
the year, creating that sudden rush before the 
spring lull in dressmaking work-rooms. Swisses 
and lawns also repeat the new movements of 
last season in a great measure, and those novel- 
ties of cotton and siik grenadines which are so 
dressy and effective over colors appear again in 
all their prettiness to tempt us into buying. 

The mercerized class has its large share of 
admiration, and as one turns from counters 
laden down with all this fresh, cool loveliness 
suggesting green trees, lawns and summer skies, 
out into cold winds, snow, sleet, and winter 
unpleasantness of street and crossing, the mind 
revolves this insistent question’: What is to be 
the newest fabric ? For newer fabrics there will 
surely be when Eas‘er lilies crowd the streets 
for sale. 


AN ACCEPTABLE BODICE HINT 


To give a certain cachet to a plain bodice, 
separate or attached to a skirt (the la'ter the 
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more desirable, as the gown, if moderately 
light in color, will serve admirably for spring 
wear) is to embroider over some white fabric, 
such as panne, satin, bengaline, or cloth satin- 
taced, with a gold or silver cord, and a silk cord 
of black with a braid of white silk also, and 
make of it a four-inch- wide fitted rever collar, 
one ending at the bust, the open bodice having 
a high white chemisette with its neckband. 
This bit of handwork so quickly accomplished 
must also have two shoulder pieces or epaulettes 
attached, which broaden out the shoulders front 
and back. ‘Takeson.e gold net, rather close of 
neck, double it on the bias, and form four roses, 
one of fair size for the centre, two smaller for 
each side and a very small one which should 
hang below the centre rose, suspended from a 
short bit of inch-wide black velvet ribbon. 
Have jet buttons in the centre of each of these 
hand-made roses, which are in reality only flat 
rosettes open in the centre. Attach the two 
side roses to the large centre one by a short 
chain of cut jet beads strung together for the 
purpose This ornament acts as a charming 
finish to the abrupt termination of the embroi- 
dered rever collar at the bust line. The three 
roses stretch across the bodice front over the 
white vest while the chains are slightly fes- 
tooned, the pendant rose falling down in the 
middle. 


HOME STOCK MANUFACTURE 

Of the making of stocks there is truly no 
end. The possibilities seem limit.ess, still 
the latest transparent creations of lace or net, 
wired, and having gold tinsel braids or narrow 
bias taffeta bands stitched crossways over the 
net, are as becoming as possible, so simple, and 
so quickly made at home. First cut out of 
net the proper-shaped band; afterwards 
stitch on the trimmings, and then mount this 
band up with wires stiff enough to hold the 
trimmings in place 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 


3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


year, to be sent to 


Name_. . ae 


Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 


in the year. 
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FORMAL GARDENS-——BOHEMIANS AND SCHOLAS- 


TICS NOT ADOPTED BY SOCIETY— DISILLU- 


SION OF CLIMBERS—** EXCELSIOR |"” 


THE AMERICAN 'S MOTTO 


Gain the balmy zephyrs of the south and 
A the faint sough ot the winds as they 
circle through the pines. | Whar an 
odd, weird sound it is! Around me lies an 
almost unbroken wilderness. I think I could 
travel in one direction nearly fifty miles without 
coming to any habitation but the stray hut of a 
charcoal-burner and the hovel of the clay-eater. 
It is a monotonous country, to be sure, with the 
pines overhead, tall grim sentinels, and an arid 
desert of sand and clay under your feet. _Life 
in such a place would be unbearable but for a 
short time. However, as to-day a man builds 
himself a mansion with many rooms to suit 
many moods, so one has in this vast continent 
mountain, plain, seashore, forest, town or 
country, as one pleases and almost at one’s 
door. England is picturesque enough and in 
parts it is charming; but if you want to escape 
the cold and damp of January in London, you 
are obliged to traverse the Channel and then to 
submit yourself to a long and uncomfortable 
journey of at least twenty-tour hours betore you 
reach sunshine. Here everything is within 
reach of New York, and a little more than 
twenty-four hours will land you in New Orleans 
or even in Havana; a few days will see you in 
the wonderful land of Mexico. 

The winter in New York has been one en- 
tirely for young people. Iam not now on the 
dancing lists and cotillons do not attract me. 
You can play bridge anywhere, but bridge even 
becomes tiresome after a while. I feel as if I 
were uttering a heresy. However, New 
Yorkers are amenable to reason and you can 
always bring with you a party of your friends. 
Already many persons have lett for Aiken, 
which is north of the primitive spot in which 
I am sojourning, and others have gone to the 
Nile and the Riviera. But I have always 
found the latter place bleak until March or 
April. I have never been so cold with an im- 
possibility of getting warm as at Nice and again 
at St. Augustine. At present we shall only be 
a few days here in this quaint south Georgia 
resort. I shall go over to Jekyl’s Island for a 
day or two and then return to town and fulfil 
some of my social engagements, which I find 
it impossible to break, before taking the yacht 
out on a southern cruise, Perhaps I shall also 
take a little run over to the other side. 

I am now much interested in the subject of 
formal gardens, but it will be some time before 
I can arrange my garden in the manner I wish. 
The yew does not take as kindly to these 
shores as it does to England or the Continent. 
In the north our oaks lack the stature that 
make those of old England so famous. But we 
have natural beauties in such profusion that a 
veteran landscape gardener would be in ecstasy 
over the abundance of material at hand. I do 
not know after whose place I shall model 
my own. Some of the great gardens in Eng- 
land are uniform, being all in one style, which 
becomes a bit monotonous. I have always had 
a penchant for the Italian garden with its ter- 
races and its sunken enclosures where fountains 
play, its labyrinths and its clipped hedges lead- 
ing to walks and woodland nooks, but still I 
am fearful of attempting it. The Hudson 
River lends much picturesquesness to terraces and 
the great slope upon which my house is built 
could be charmingly utilized. The walls around 
the grounds are nearly completed ; they are of 
gray stone quarried near the place. I have a 
horror of stucco and anything which is a sham, 
and it amuses me to see some of my neighbors, 
who are not only men of great wealth but who 
have travelled and who ought to know better, 
pay so little attention to their walls and to the en- 
trances totheir parks. With the aid of a conser- 
vatory I shall try a southern garden, but strange 
to say, that even on the sunny side of the 
house, it is impossible to rear the fig or to even 
keep the orange out of doors for many months 
of the year, while in England they grow pro- 
fusely. But all these details are no doubt 
wearisome. ‘There is fashion in everything, 
even in gardens and in hcuses—the latter espe- 
cially change continually, 


I think the present age has adopted the best 
of mottos, and that is practically ‘* Excelsior!”’ 
We. want the very best the market can afford, 
according to a vulgar but nevertheless a true 
saying. I find the same principle everywhere 
in practice, and it sometimes amuses me very 
much, especially in society. There is no doubt 
but a number of young women and young ma- 
trons, and very young men and a few older 
ones are very silly, and they foim a set which 
is not doing its best for the intellectual move- 
ment. One hears so much, and one reads so 
much of the cultivation of artists and singers 
and literary people by wealthy and fashion- 
able people, that one really believes society is 
on the threshold of a new era, but it is all non- 
sense. Persons in fashionable life employ 
singers and actors and literary people because 
they amuse them, and when the hostess is 
through with them she lets them go. I must 
confess that many of these so-called Bohemians 
who lead nomadic lives, and whose conduct 
may not be very strait-laced, are extremely 
amusing personages for awhile. They are far 
more acceptable than middle-class people, and 
those who are worthily striving to reach the top 
but who cannot do so. It is alla matter of luck, 
and although money does play an important 
part, one must have tact also. But to return 
to our silly people. When you reach the 
peaks or the neighborhood of the summit, you 
will surely meet these personages, and you will 
wonder really if the game were worth the can- 
dle, if the work were worth the reward. 

Here is a young woman, for example, who rat- 
tles out the most inane nonsense, but in her 
conversation,—I am putting myself in the 
place of the weary pilgrim who is knocking at 
the gates of society, and who has just been ad- 
mitted—there is a vein of allusion to matters 
and subjects of which you are ignorant, jokes 
based upon the merest trivialities, and yet this 
is the language, the shibboleth, of the elect. 
Frequently I have seen the weary and disap- 
pointed expression pictured on the face of a 
woman of tair intelligence, who has worked 
and worked to be classed among those who in- 
habit the regions where the legend **Excelsior! ’’ 
is planted, as she tried hard to be interested and 
to understand. 

I do not know why people who are climbing 
should think that those who are so fortunate as 
to inhabit the regions above them, are different 
beings. Most of them are very commonplace 
individuals; some have inherited their places, 
and others owe their positions to their own 
efforts. The latter are interesting in a way, 
but the ones to the manner born are frequently 
exasperating. But I can take Miss de Rattler 
at her own valuation. I simply smile at her 
allusions and her ** smart ’’ slang—pardon that 
awful word ‘‘smart’’ used of journalists, and 
now vulgar beyond comparison. She is good- 
hearted and she fills a place in the programme of 
our daily amusements. A bit of her conversa- 
tion goes a long way, but then she is like one 
of a chorus in a well-conducted opera house. 
I admit that abroad there is a class of interest- 
ing people who are always to be had at dinners 
and entertainments. You can find a number of 
men of leisure who have gone through college 
with honors, who although they are so-called 
men of leisure, have either large estates to 
superintend, or are in the army, or who will be 
in Parliament, or who have traveled and who 
are most entertaining. But give us another 
century and we shall have climbed the hights 
and planted the banner with the strange device 
right in the stronghold of modern society. 
Like Madeira, we need age, and that is the 
easiest of all things to obtain. 

But I like the principle, do not you? I like 
the idea that we are to have the very best that 
the market affords or nothing ; that it shall be 
‘¢ Pike’s Peak or bust!’’—you remember how 
the old American writers used that phrase. If 
anyone were to purchase property near me— 
which is impossible—and build a larger country 
house, I should tear down the structure I am 
now having built and erect another, larger and 
more commodious and grander and more mag- 
nificent than that which the other man could 
place there. I shall be first or nothing, and I 
admire the men who raise the limit, even if 
now and then it is a game of bluff. It takes 
pluck to do it and luck and good fortune often 
favor the man who has the courage to risk a 
bit for them. Nothing happens to the man 
who waits for the tide to turn and bring him 
in the bread which he or his ancestors think 


they had cast into the waters many days before. 
He must go out with a net or a seine or a boat 
or something and look for it. And you will 
find that even the silliest social success has been 
due to effort. Perhaps it is not well directed 
effort. We all have our goal and the finish of 
the race is a matter of taste. 

And so I go out on the piazza—they call it 
a gallery here—and drink in again the spice of 
the pines, and having composed my mind order 
Meadows to have the luggage prepared for an 
early start to: morrow. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


STAGNANT TIME IN FASHION — NECESSARY 


TOILET APPLIANCES 


Hakespeare has said, ‘‘ The fashion wears 
S out more apparel than the man,’’ and 
the sentence contains much of literal 
truth, but this season it seems the man is having 
al} the wear and fashion indulging in a well- 
earned rest. Very slight changes in the modes 
there are, of course, from time to time, but 
those of any striking appearance within the 
fast year might easily be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Perhags the shortness and spring 
of the sack jacket has been the most noticeable 
of all, and even that is gradually passing away. 
The high hat and derby have been of practi- 
cally the same shapes for several years ; evening 
clothes and more formal afternoon dress are to 
all intents what they were two years ago, and 
shirts, ties, gloves, boots, etc., are precisely the 
same as those of last season. Men wear what 
to them seems best and most becoming, with 
little thought of the nasrow lines, and there is, 
except in weaves and materials, really nothing 
new. 

Just at this time, midway between autumn 
and spring, there is always an interval of rest 
and inactivity in the dress world, so that one 
would scarcely expect changes of fashion in 
cuts, shapes or stuffs, and it furnishes a good 
opportunity for a discussion of matters pertaining 
to dress, without a sacrifice and neglect of attire 
proper. 


ORDER AND CONVENIENCE IN DRESSING 


That which I have most in mind at the 
moment is a system for keeping clothes in good 
order when not in use, and of convenience in 
dressing. The average man neither has nor 
requires a dressing room distinct from his sleep- 
ing chamber, but, on the other hand, he should 
have, so far as space and circumstances will 
permit, proper furniture and appliances for his 
toilet and wardrobe, for upon these and upon a 
method of using them depend a comfort and 
ease which keep the temper, as well as the ap- 
parel, from becoming ruffled, and which go far 
toward making up for the lack ofa valet. Cir- 
cumstances, in this as in everything else, play 
an important part, the natural advantages, so to 
speak, of a spacious apartment offering an in- 
finitely better field for operations than a hall 
bedroom wishout a closet. However, the 
smaller the room and the more naturally incon- 
venient, the greater the need for an economy of 
space and an exercise of domestic ingenuity. 


MIRRORS AND DRESSING TABLES 


It is not my intention to suggest the entire 
filling and furnishing of a sleeping or dressing 
chamber, but merely to enumerate the articles 
which contribute most to comfort, convenience 
and proper dress. To take up the larger things 
first, a full-length mirror is one of the most de- 
sirable of dressing appurtenances, and without 
it one can never be sure of one’s all-and-all ap- 
pearance. The ordinary bureau or dressing- 
table looking glass does well enough for a 
reflection of the upper half of the body—for the 
collar, the tie, and the hair, but unless one 
climbs upon a chair or swings the glass to an 
angle which reflects the floor, and then stands 
half across the room to see his reflection, it is 
impossible to know how the trousers set, how 
the boots look, whether spats go well with a 
particular costume, or the various other things 
that have to do with the dressing of the lower 
half. And even if one does succeed in getting 
a reflection of the legs and feet, the upper part 
of the body cannot be seen. In a full-length 
mirror, on the other hand, one may see every 
part at the same time, and know exactly how 
each corresponds and harmcnizes with the other. 
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Such mirrois may be bought in square-cornered 
or oval frames set upon a standard, and may 
then be placed in any part of the room; but 
they are rather expensive, and take up space, so 
that it is often better to have the glass set ina 
light frame without the standard, to hang upon 
the wall, or screw to the wardrobe, closet, or 
bedroom door. A mirror two feet broad by 
four and a half feet high will be sufficient. 

The old-tashioned bureau, although still 
perhaps most used, is now rather out of fashion, 
and the dressing-table has taken its place as a 
much more convenient and _ better-looking 
piece of furniture. This in shape and design 
may be like that generally used by women, or 
be in any other style. It should, however, be 
low, so that in sitting before it, everything 
it holds will be within reach, and one may see 
one’s reflection in its mirror. These tables 
are usually made of hard polished wood, with 
square-cornered or oval mirrors and with a 
chair, bench or seat to match. They may 
have small drawers for the little odds and ends 
of dress, such as studs, pins, buttons, gloves, 
etc., but they are not intended for holding the 
larger articles of apparel, 

The appearance is better if all the toilet 
articles are of the same material, whether it be 
silver, ebony or ivory, glass, of course, going 
with any of them, and a complete set would 
consist of the following: Small box pin 
cushion, military hair brushes, comb, clothes 
brush, hat brush, button hook, shoe horn, 
scissors, nail file, nail polisher, hand mirror, 
small tray for holding buttons or studs, and 
glass bottles for toilet water and perfume, be- 
sides, of course, such other small things as one 
may find useful, such as court plaster, salve, 
cold cream, etc. The great advantage of a 
dressing-table, as compared with an ordinary 
bureau, is that one may sit before it and have 
all the articles of strict toilet use within reach 
and distinct from everything else, 


CHIFFONIER AND SHAVING-STAND 


Another extremely good and serviceable 
piece of furniture, which is a great improve- 
ment on the drawers of an ordinary bureau, for 
holding clothes, is a cabinet of fair proportions, 
fitted with shelves, compartments and drawers 
in various arrangements, for keeping under- 
clothes of different weights, shirts, collars, ties, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, and all the numerous 
lighter articles of apparel. The shelves are 
sometimes made to slide out as one pulls out a 
drawer and without any possibility of mussing 
or wrinkling their contents, 

The shaving-stand is the next article, and 
beside the washstand, the only other strictly 
necessary piece of dressing furniture, if I may 
call it such. Some men prefer to use the 
washstand itself for shaving accessories, because 
of the convenience of running water, but the 
objection to that is that the washstand is rarely 
set in a place which has good light either by 
day or by night, whereas a shaving-stand may 
be set near a window for the natural light and 
may be filled with candles, or if the house is 
wired with incandescent electric globes, for arti- 
ficial light. Another advantage of a stand is, 
that it keeps the shaving articles in one place, 
and the keeping of things distinct and yet to- 
gether, though the sentence sounds a bit para- 
doxical, is a part of the method and orderliness 
which adds greatly to the convenience and ease 
of dressing. The furnishing of the shavirg 
stand is simple, its articles consisting of razors, a 
strop, shaving cup, soap in cake or stick form, 
a pad of tissue paper, a brush, witch hazel or 
bay rum and a powder-box and puff. 

If the bedroom or dressing room has a closet, 
as every room intended for the purpose should 
have, it is the best place in which to hang 
clothes, but if not a large cabinet or wardrote 
with rows of hooks is indispensable. Trousers 
may be folded and laid away in a drawer or ona 
shelf, but waistcoats and coats should always be 
hung. 


TROUSER-HANGERS 


There are numerous appliances for hanging 
trousers and coats with a view to economizing 
space, but still keeping the garments in good 
shape and condition. A few of them are 
worthy of some description. One trouser- 
hanger consists of a solid wooden slab having 
four bars pressed tightly against it by means of 
stiff wire-springs at a distance of about four 
inches apart. The slab may be fastened on the 
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inside of the closet or wardrobe door with 
screw-eyes, and the trousers are held, in their 
proper creases by being slipped under the bars, 
and allowed to hang by their own weight. 
Almost any number may be kept, one pair on 
top of another, in the same hanger, and each 
pair may be removed without disturbing any of 
the others. Another simple trousers-hanger 
consists of a small rack with slots or openings 
down its side, and light wooden bars. To 
hang the trousers, after being properly folded, 
the bottoms are passed oven the wooden bar 
and the bar allowed to slip down the openings 
in the frame or rack, the trousers being caught 
by the bars and allowed to fall by their own 
weight. In order to remove any one pair, the 
particular rod over which it is hung is simply 
pulled out of the rack at the side and the 
trouser released. The rack is capable of hold- 
ing twelve pairs one over the other, and it may, 
like the holder before mentioned, be hung on 
hooks on the inside of the closet or wardrobe 
door. 


COAT AND WAISTCOAT HANGERS 


A coat and waistcoat hanger, also designed 
to economize space, consists of a nine-inch bar, 
having an automatic friction clutch arrange- 
ment at its end, shaped much like an ordinary 
T-square. Inside this piece of wood there are 
a series of hangers graduated in length which 
hang from the bar, the shortest being farthest 
in and over these hangers the waistcoats and 
coats are hung. The friction clutch is released 
and swung to the side in order to hang or re- 
move any particular coat, but when in use it 
falls straight down the back of the outside coat 
and presses gently against it, thus holding all 
the hangers in place. One nine-inch bar is 
capable of holding twelve coats on hangers, one 
over the other, and it takes up but compara- 
tively little closet room. 


CARE OF FOOTWEAR 


Boots and shoes should always be kept treed 
when not in use, and put away in a closet or 
wardrobe free from dust. Little bags of canton 
flannel with draw strings are the best protection. 
A small cabinet or box on legs which opens at 
the top and contains an iron foot-rest and space 
for blacking, brushes, cream, paste, cloths, 
etc., is most desirable, for boots should never 
be left over night ina muddy or wet condition, 
and also at various times they may require a little 
rubbing or polishing before being worn when it 
is not convenient to have the work done out- 
side. 

The furnishing of the washstand or the bath- 
room, if it adjoins the dressing apartment, 
scarcely require comment. Wire sponge and 
soap racks may, however, be mentioned as being 
rather the best. 

When one thinks of the time every man 
spends during his life or even during a year of 
his life in the simple act of dressing, the advan- 
tages of having every possible convenience be- 
come apparent, and for him of social proclivi- 
ties and large acquaintance, for whom every 
afternoon during the season, means a wedding, 
a reception or a tea, and every evening a dinner 
or a dance, method and good toilet arrange- 
ments are necessities. 


SMART OVERCOAT MODEL 


Before ending this article I wish to mention 
an overcoat which I noticed a day or two ago 
on a rather smartly groomed man of middle 
age. It was of medium weight dark gray 
herring-bone material, made single-breasted, and 
very long and loose. The shoulders were of 
the raglan type with strapped seams, and 
between these there was another seam running 
from the collar, over the shoulder and down 
the entire length of the sleeves, these being 
finished with turned-back cuffs about three 
inches in breadth. There were five rows of 
stitching with half-inch spacings placed on the 
cuff horizontally. There was no outside breast 
pocket, the side pockets being set vertically. 
The herring-bone weave being very indistinct, 
at a little distance the material had the appear- 
ance of a plain gray mixture, and taken all in 
all the garment was exceedingly smart-looking. 

How. 
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DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES 
OF LEATHER WORK 
N 
A work designed for interior decoration, 
has revealed new and beutiful possibili- 


ties for the use of this pliable material. Not con- 
tent to followin the well-worn paths of conven- 
tional decorators, Mrs. Burton, who employs 
painting, appliqué and, pyrography, has experi- 
mented with ideas of her own, until the results, as 
shown in her work, are marked by originality and 
great beauty. Take, for example, the portiére 
shown in the illustration at the top of the page, 
although the full beauty of it can only be im- 
gined, as the black and white reproduction can- 
not give the exquisite coloring of the yellow 
chamois leather which forms the foundation, 
nor the pale dyes introduced in the design. 
The skins are joined by lacing them together 
with a narrow cut string of the chamois, The 
semi-conventional design of flowers and fruit is 
a beautiful harmony of purples, scarlets and 
greens and tones of soft brown, The floriated 
edge is cut out, this giving a peculiarly decora- 
tive finish to this double portieére. 

The illustration to the nght of this is of a 
skin in its natural shape, simply placed on a 
square stretcher. This may be cut for a sofa 
cushion or a panel in a door or a side wall. It 
is of soft green suéde with a superimposed 
design of white kid and a wreath of darker 
leather. The kid is tinted in the greens and 
blues of the peacock feather, and this color 
scheme is repeated in the piece of mother of 
pearl inset in handle of the fan, the pyrograph 
point being used in elaborating the design, 
Various methods are employed for applying the 
superimposed leather ; sometimes it is firmly 
stitched on the edge by a machine, and so fine- 
ly executed that it is hardly visible ; again it is 
tacked by hand at different points; and in 
other instances, it is firmly glued. From 
among the many designs of sofa cushions, all 
equally beautiful, it is hard to choose two rep- 
resentative pillows ; but for beauty of design, 
the one to the left can hardly be excelled, while 
for beauty of material and execution the oblong 
cushion in the middle is unique. The latter is 
of pale fawn suéde, in effect almost like panne 
velvet. The tulips are of pale yellow k.d, 
superimposed, that is, dyed leather is cut out 
and appliquéd, The leaves are in various 
shades of green overlapping. A shaded back- 
ground of burnt leather throws the whole de- 
sign into bold relief, while the flowers and 
leaves are modelled with the ** paint ’’ into al- 
most lifelike beauty. The square pillow to the 
left is of dull red suéde, the design of amaryllis 
or king’s lily being carried out in leather dyed 
in exquisite blue greens and brown yellows, that 
harmonize with this particular shade of red. 
Both cushions have the edges laced together. 

Directly below the square pillow is another 
portiere (back of the table in the group). 
This single-door portiére is suitable fora library 
or hall, the design being elaborated from a coat 
of arms with the legend inscribed below the 
lion rampant. One ot the most practical uses 
to which this leather decoration is put is the 
table-spread, and examples of two of these are 
shown in this same illustration. The one on 
the table has a circular piece inthe centre, which 
is elaborately decorated, and from this depends 
another and far larger circular piece cut and 
overlapped in gores. ‘The edge of each gore 
is ornamented by pyrograph in a scroll design, 
which is cut out, thus adding much to the 
richness cf the effect; although the design is 
elaborate the effect is wonderfully simple. It 
is cut out and applied to the foundation, while 
small pieces of white kid and goldleaf applied 
are setin. The foundation is of mode suéde 
(almost a mouse color), and the appliqué is 
mainly dark greenin color. The cloth thrown 
over the chair, which is gored in a similar man- 
ner, is formed of soft green suéde, with adesign 
of pink lotus blossoms and deep green leaves. 
This pattern is also cut out on the edge, the 
broad sweep of the leaves giving a good chance 
tor graceful curving edges. 

The odd designs of picture frames are ex- 
tremely decorative, the one on the table in the 
group is of mode suéde, with a white fleur-de- 
lis of white kid, tinted, and green leather 
leaves. The oval centre of darker mode is 
tacked down with silver nails. Another frame 
so dainty in design that it suggests the French, 
has a foundation of smooth tan leather. The 
design of cupids and ribbons is outlined and 


exhibition of superimposed leather 


modeled with the pyrograph, while the roses 
are tinted a dull red. The intermediate spaces 
are hammered or tooled with a design in low 
relief and then covered with goldleaf. 

The frame to the lower right is of tan suéde, 
with a thistle design superimposed of green and 
purple dyed leather, the tinting and modelling 
beingin pyrography. This suéde leather used 
is not the thin perishable leather one is tamiliar 
with for hand wear in gloves, but it is a strong 
hide leather which is very durable. ‘That used 
on the frames is of a thinner more pliable qual- 
ity than the variety selected for the portieres and 
spreads An attractive feature of the exhibi- 
tion were the curious little chests of Dutch de- 
sign for stationery or other such purposes. 
The little chest seen at the foot of the page is 
of cedar covered with réseda green suede. Over 
this is superimposed an appropriate design of 
conventionalized tulips in yellow suede. The 
leaves are in various shades of green; and the 
design inciudes brown and white kid, with 
insettings of tooled goldleaf. The edges are 
protected by heavy brass mountings, secured 
with brass nails. A brass padlock makes this 
a veritable little strong-box. Just above this 
illustration is that of another box suggesting a 
dainty Watteau water color rather than a crea- 
tion in leather, and one has to look a second 
time to be convinced. The groundwork is of 
white kid, the design of softly shaded burnt 
work, filled out with touches of pale pink and 
blue in the flowers and creamy yellow in the 
ribbon. A touch of goldleaf in the corners 
imparts an air of elegance. The box has brass- 
mounted edges and a padlock, the inside being 
lined with tan chamois studded with brass 
nai.s. 

An article could be devoted exclusively to 
the screens, so individual is each, no two 
showing the slightest resemblance to one an- 
other in either design or material. The two-fold 
screen shown in the illustration is of soft 
réseda green suede. The leaves of the design 
are laid on in various shades of green, the 
flower, which is the datura, being formed of 
white kid, softly shaded and tinted in yellows, 
aided with the point. The whole is beau- 
tifully shaded into the background with a free- 
hand use of the pyrograph, the shadows of the 
flowers being almost as daintily handled as in a 
water-color drawing. Other screens more con- 
ventional show heraldic devices on tan leather, 
with a rich color scheme of brilliant red and 
gteen enamel used in the design with excellent 
effect. A third introduces a background of 
goldleaf, which makes a royal setting for the 
purple and green of the design of Scotch 
thistles. Old-time cedar chests, four feet in 
length, covered with leather and brass mount- 
ing and with intricate designs from the middle 
ages, remind one of Venetian art. 

But the most serious work is seen in the 
panels and friezes for’mural decorations, which 
are especially pleasing when used in connection 
with rich-toned woods. A frieze seen in a 
handsome dining-room was set in curved 
wooden panels and covered with a design 
showing the knights and cavalry of the middle 
ages. Another frieze showed a conventional 
design of fruit, flowers and scrolls accented by 
color and suggestions of goldleaf. 

The field for this mode of decoration is very 
large, as the immense variety of leathers gives 
ample scope to the design of a creative worker 
such as Mrs. Burton has proved herself to be. 
The dainty white and pale-tinted leathers with 
designs in gold and color would be as suitable 
for the boudoir and drawing-room as the 
heavier tones are for the library and other rooms 
of the house. 

Mrs. Burton’s studio is in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and in eight years her work in leather 
has grown to such proportions that she now 
employs eight or more skilled workers to 
assist her in carrying out her ideas and drawings. 
The point is used as freely as a brush and as 
each mark is of course indelibly imprinted by 
the burning it is hopeless for an unskilled hand 
to attempt to imitate this work. 

One particular branch of it is copyrighted, as 
it is original with Mrs. Burton, who is receiv- 
ing inducements to make New York the head- 
quarters for the mural department of her work 
at least. Mrs. Burton has had exceptional op- 
portunities for acquiring knowledge directly 
connected with her work, as her father, Mr. 
Eaton, is an artist, and a corinoisseur, his col- 
lection of foreign furniture in the beautiful 
California home being almost unrivalled in this 
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country. For years Mr. Eaton's studio was 
in Paris, his daughter having been born in 
France and spent eighteen years there among 
artistic surroundings. 


MISS SOPHRONIA’S ADVEN.- 
TURE 


BY MARGARET SHIPP 


cé 


Our captive, Madame! I would 
bow, except for the inconvenient 
proximity of your weapon. ”’ 

‘* Just think,’’ remarked Miss Sophronia, 
in even, self-congratulatory tones, still keeping 
her pistol close to his head, ** I’ve been ex- 
pecting a burglar for thirty years, and he’s 
come at last !”” 

‘* Happy to oblige you! Will you kindly 
suggest what you would have me do? This 
feeling of uncertainty lest your little fingers 
should slip, throws a damper over our conversa- 
tion,”’ 

‘* Put your hands behind your back.”’ 

He smiled without moving them: ‘ Why? 
Isn’t that treating me like a bad little boy ? 
Are you going to make me stand in a corner, 
and give me no jam on my bread ?”’ 

** You'd better talk less and put your hands 
where I order.” The pistol clicked ominous- 
ly, and his hands went behind him. 

** Now back into that closet, and if you try 
to run or to move your hands, I warn you that 
Ill fire.”’ , 

He backed into the closet—there wasn’t 
much choice. 

** Pull to the door.’” She moved slightly 
away from him, her pistol pointing straight at 
his head. 

** Don’t you think that you press your ad- 
vantage? Well, place aux dames !”’ 

The door had a spring lock, and he was 
fast as a rat in a trap. 

‘*T must insist, my charming hostess,’ 
came his rather muffled voice from within, 
‘*that you retire. I am imprisoned safely, 
and I cannot bear to disturb your rest. If the 
closet door were not between us, I should be 
selfish enough to beg you to stay, that I might 
have another glimpse of of. . 

‘* Of what ?’’ asked Miss Sophronia curious- 
ly. 

‘* Pardon the seeming impertinence from a 
stranger! Of your ankles, I should say, your 
pretty, slender ankles !”" 

**Impudence !’’ cried Miss Sophronia, with 
what she meant for severity. She looked com- 
placently at her be-stockinged feet. Oh, the 
discerning man, how had he, in the midst ot 
his danger, noticed her ankles? They were 
her one pride, the sole beauty of her sparse and 
angular frame. She would go without a best 
bonnet for a year to wear silk stockings. No- 
body had ever noticed them before until this 
burg—this visitor! A pity for him stole into 
her heart, he was so handsome and young, per- 
haps it was his first offence, 

‘* If you will promise never to burgle again,”” 
she said solemnly, ‘I shall let you go !”” 

‘*] promise gladly, fair captress.’’ She 
pressed the spring lock, and he stood before 
her. ‘* What pledge will you give me ?’’ he 
asked. 

She handed him her weapon. It was a use- 
less affair, a child’s broken toy, that had once 
cost ten cents. He laughed gloriously to see 
how he had been deceived. 

** Who are you ?”’ she asked. 

He bowed gracefully. ‘* Madame, I am 
the Burglar of Fiction. He is always debon- 
nair, well-born and well-bred, and wears a 
white gardenia in his button-hole !’’ 

He dropped his at her feet. 


> 











BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 20 
cents each, and the price increases 5 cents 
a copy for each additional three months ; 
i.@.,@ paper three months old is 20 cents; a 
paper six months old is 25 cents; a paper 
nine months old is 70 cents; a paper one 
year old is 35 cents and soon. Readers 
ordering back numbers should make their 
remittances accord with this scale of 
prices to avoid disappointment and delay. 








VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 99 17 JANUARY, 1901 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


, I \He current pattern is for an evening 
bodice to be made of satin, crépe de 
chine, net or other material with 

double-pointed bertha and sleeves of lace. The 
bodice is tucked back and front, the bertha be- 
ing of all-over lace cut in shape and bound with 
self-color satin or velvet, or in a contrasting 
shade. The sleeves are made in the new 
shape ; that is, dropped down from the top of 
the shoulder, thus showing the upper part of 
the arm. The pointed cuffs are finished like 
the bertha. A pretty combination for this 
gown is to make the bodice of white net over 
white taffeta and the bertha and sleeves of white 
lace, finished at the edge with pale pink satin 
covered with tiny silver paillettes. Black net 
with black all-over lace and silver paillettes or 
jet and silver would also be effective. On the 
left side could be worn roses of black silk and 
silver tissue. ‘To make this bodice would re- 
quire a yard of net (which is very wide) and 
three yards of all-over lace. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


METHODS OF CLEANING REAL LACE IN WHITE 
——BLACK LACE, BLONDE LACE-——-EVENING 
SKIRT INEXPENSIVE BUT EFFECTIVE 


Ow that lace forms so important a part 
N of the trimming on gowns of all 
kinds, and good qualities of it are so 
expensive that slim pocket-books cannot afford 
new lace for each gown, there is nothing left 
but to use what one has over and over. In 
order to do this the lace must be washed ; one 
method of doing this successfully has already 
been given in this department, and another is 
now submitted. The real laces made by hand 
will not bear much rubbing, especially if they 
are old, having come to us from our grand- 
mothers. If you wash your Jace yourself it 
will come out looking like new, will not be 
subjected to acids, and will therefore last longer. 
esides which you save the expense of a cleaner, 
which is not a small item if you keep your lace 
always fresh. Take a round object such as a 
small bottle or a glass roller, wind your lace on 
this for its entire length, being careful not to 
have too many thicknesses on one part. Over 
this put a clean piece of cloth, cotton or linen, 
which covers the lace entirely. Draw this quite 
tight and sew in place so that it will hold when 
the lace is washed. Cut pure white soap into 
small pieces and put these into boiling water ; 
stir until completely dissolved. When nearly 
cold add enough glycerine to thicken the water 
perceptibly ; mix this and put in your lace. 
Let it soak in the water (which is just deep 
enough to cover the lace) for two days. Then 
take it out of this and put it into another bow] 
of soap and water; let it soak several hours 
during this time. Lift it from the water, 
squeeze it and put it back. The object of this 
is to get out all the dirt. After pressing it the 
last time put it in a bowl of pure cold water 
and soak until all the soap is out, Press well 
and put it in a bowl of water with a little dis- 
solved gum arabic and blueing. Take the lace 
from this, remove the cloth, unroll it and hang 
it on a clean line until nearly dry, when it 
should be pressed. To do this put it on the 
ironing-board, or on a carpeted floor over a 
piece of clean cotton cloth with the wrong 
side up. Pin out all the little points and pin 
the straight edge perfectly straight, cover with 
a piece of muslin and press with a warm iron. 
Pressing on the wrong side on a soft object 
brings out the raised parts of the design. When 
it is pressed take it up carefully with an ivory 
paper cutter or some such object, Expensive 
real laces which are not very dirty may be 
cleaned with bread crumbs successfully. 


Black lace may be washed very well in milk. 
Put the lace in the milk, squeeze it, take it 
out, put in fresh milk, and continue so to do 
until the milk remains clean. Rinse in cold 





water; hang to dry and pin out, pulling it a 
little. Leave it pinned until perfectly dry. It 
is not necessary to iron it, unless there is a raised 
design, in which case it would look better for 
being pressed. 


Certain laces require special treatment ; blonde, 
for instance, is washed in water and soap with 
blueing in it. Put the lace in and boil it for an 
hour ; remove, put in one or two other baths 
of soapy water, but in the last one omit the 
blueing. Black lace should not be rinsed in 
clear water, but in water containing a little gum 
arabic and alum. To whiten it pass it over 
sulphur fumes, as straw is whitened. To iron 
it proceed as with other laces—pinning it when 
damp wrong side up on a piece of clean muslin, 
and covering with muslin. 


A useful skirt for evening wear at home, and 





For a simple inexpensive house dress nothing 
is prettier than a good quality of Henrietta 
cloth, as this fabric falls in graceful folds it 
has a smooth finish and is not too warm for 
the house. A pretty model has a long skirt, 
without trimming of any kind, made with a 
narrow front gore and on either side of this 
three broad plaits slip-stitched and well pressed 
to hold them in place for a distance well be- 
low the hips. The back is laid in an inverted 
plait. The bodice is also plain, with sleeves 
flaring out below the elbow, and undersleeves 
of embroidered chiffon. The front of the 
bodice also opens over a vest of embroidered 
chiffon. A deep real lace collar edges the top 
of the bodice, the collar being finished with 
a narrow band of velvet in a deeper shade than 
the frock. This velvet is used for the belt 
which fastens on the left side with a chic knot, 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 99, EVENING BODICE 


For description, sze this paze. 


Cut paper pattern No, 99 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


one suitable for wear with any one of several 
bodices, is made of black taffeta covered with 
net, point d’esprit or crépe de chine. If of 
net or pvint d’ esprit, make the upper portion of 
the skirt plain, and finish the bottom with three 
graduated ruffles, the deepest and fullest one at 
the bottom. Edge these with ruchings of the 
same. With this skirt may be worn a bodice 
like the pattern for this week—a high bodice 
with shirred yoke and sleeves ; or a full evening 
bodice with low neck and no sleeves. The 
latter would be pretty made of net and bands of 
jet, or of jetted lace with a tiny narrow ruche 
around the neck. For trimming there could 
be a band of blue panne velvet across the front 
with a knot of the velvet and a large artificial 
rose on the left side. If the skirt is of crépe, 
inset a band of deep black lace just below the 
knees ; spangle this with tiny silver and black 
spangles. Below this band put deep ruffles of 
crepe edged with ruches of the same. 


the 


bodice. 
Claret red, heliotrope and dull blue’ are all 
pretty colors to select. 


the ends coming well on 


up 


A pretty way of using a lace scarf, one of 
which was always in the trousseaux of our 
grandmothers, is to surround it with a plaiting 
of mousseline de soie edged with a narrow border 
of marten, sable or chinchilla. This ruffle, 
which should not be more than three fingers 
wide, is fastened to the scarf with a ruche of 
white mousseline de soie and another narrow 
band of fur. In the middle of the scarf take 
three large flat plaits in a manner to diminish 
about half the width of the scarf and thus make 
it less cumbersome around the shoulders when 
adjusted; the plaits are hidden by a large bow 
composed of four loops of white satin ribbon. 
In this way it is possible to utilize the lovely 
lace, which in all probability has lain folded 
away for years. 
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REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat 
terns published should send in the; 


requests promptly. The pattern tha 
is in most general demand will be publishe; 
in preference to others, 


Breakfast Jacket. 

Little Boy's Frock. 

Little Girl’s Dress. 

Tight Fitting Petticoat 

Three Corset Covers. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat, 

Chemise and Drawers. 

Night Gown. 

Dressing Gown. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No, 34 Shirt Waist, 

- 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

- 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock 

. 45 Dressing Sacque. 

Plain Shirt Waist. 

Bed Jacket. 

Yoke Night Gown 

Waist of No. §2. 

Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
Tucked Silk Eton, 

Short Skirt. 

Nine gored Tailor Skirt 

Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
Fancy Lace Bolero. 

Tucked Circular Skirt, 

Plain Tailor Shirt. 

Collarless Eton, 

Girl’s Wasb Frock. 

Circular Skirt with tucked flounce, 
Fancy Cape, 

Kimona Dressing Sack. 

Short Walking Skirt. 

Norfolk Jacket. 

Three-piece Skirt with plaited flounce 
Fancy Petticoat. 

Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 

Young Girl's Dress. 

Simple Dressing Gown. 

Closed Drawers, 

Flannel Shirt. 

Tailor Skirt 

Tailor Jacket to be worn with No. 80. 
Short Petticoat. 
Fancy Blouse. 
Skirt for soft fabrics. 
Tucked Shirt. 
Little Boy’s Coat. 
Trimmed Skirt, 
Simple Silk Bodice. 
Theatre Cape. 
Plain Wrapper. 
Princess Skirt. 
Full-Length Coat. 
Plain Jacket. 
Breaktast Jacket. 
Three. Piece Skirt. 
Shirt Waist. 
Fancy Coat. 

Boy's Dressing Gown. 
Evening Bodice. 


No, 15 
No. 16 
No 19 
No, 21 
No, 25 
No 26 
No, 27 
No, 28 
No. 29 


No. 59 


No, 61 
No. 62 
No. 63 
No. 64 
No, 65 
No. 67 
No, 68 
. 69 
No, 70 
No, 7¢ 
No, 73 
No. 74 
No. 75 
No. 75 
No. 77 
No. 78 
No 79 
No. 80 
No. 81 
No, 82 
No 83 
No. 84 
No. 85 
No 86 
No, 87 
No. 88 
No. 89 
No. go 
No. 9! 
. 92 
No. 93 
4 
No. 95 
. 96 
No. 97 
No. 98 
- 99 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $25; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 


100 Plain Shirt, 











— 
VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


oo ror te Pore 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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special pat 
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pattern tha 
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d back, 


ounce, 


d flounce 


1 No. 80. 











VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern depart- 
ment to include all numbered fashions 
that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are em- 
ployed and patterns can be had in all 
sizes from 32 to 44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue 
readers an opportunity to get in great 
variety patterns of new, smart and excep- 
tionally pretty models at very moderate 
prices, as follows :— 





TWO DOLLARS 
Princess dress or any entire gown 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 
ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 
FOR FIFTY CENTS 
A sleeve, a collar 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 











The regular Vogue weekly coupon pat- 
terns in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty 
cents each with coupon or sixty cents 
without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 


Address, VOGUE, 3 W. 2gth St., N.Y. 























VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 99 17 JANUARY, 1901 


Qgue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart... The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


? I \He current pattern is for an evening 
bodice to be made of satin, crépe de 
chine, net or other material with 

double-pointed bertha and sleeves of lace. The 
bodice is tucked back and front, the bertha be- 
ing of all-over lace cut in shape and bound with 
self-color satin or velvet, or in a contrasting 
shade. The sleeves are made in the new 
shape ; that is, dropped down from the top of 
the shoulder, thus showing the upper part of 
the arm. The pointed cuffs are finished like 
the bertha. A pretty combination for this 
gown is to make the bodice of white net over 
white taffeta and the bertha and sleeves of white 
lace, finished at the edge with pale pink satin 
covered with tiny silver paillettes. Black net 
with black all-over lace and silver paillettes or 
jet and silver would also be effective. On the 
left side could be worn roses of black silk and 
silver tissue. ‘To make this bodice would re- 
quire a yard of net (which is very wide) and 
three yards of all-over lace. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 
METHODS OF CLEANING REAL LACE IN WHITE 


—BLACK LACE, BLONDE LACE——EVENING 


SKIRT INEXPENSIVE BUT EFFECTIVE 
Ow that lace forms so important a part 
N of the trimming on gowns of all 
kinds, and good qualities of it are so 
expensive that slim pocket-books cannot afford 
new lace for each gown, there is nothing left 
but to use what one has over and over. In 
order to do this the lace must be washed ; one 
method of doing this successfully has already 
been given in this department, and another is 
now submitted. The real laces made by hand 
will not bear much rubbing, especially if they 
are old, having come to us from our grand- 
mothers. If you wash your Jace yourself it 
will come out looking like new, will not be 
subjected to acids, and will therefore last longer. 
Besides which you save the expense of a cleaner, 
which is not a small item if you keep your lace 
always fresh. Take a round object such as a 
small bottle or a glass roller, wind your lace on 
this for its entire length, being careful not to 
have too many thicknesses on one part. Over 
this put a clean piece of cloth, cotton or linen, 
which covers the lace entirely. Draw this quite 
tight and sew in place so that it will hold when 
the lace is washed. Cut pure white soap into 
small pieces and put these into boiling water ; 
stir until completely dissolved. When nearly 
cold add enough glycerine to thicken the water 
perceptibly ; mix this and put in your lace. 
Let it soak in the water (which is just deep 
enough to coverthe lace) for two days. Then 
take it out of this and put it into another bowl 
of soap and water; let it soak several hours 
during this time. Lift it from the water, 
squeeze it and put it back. The object of this 
is to get out all the dirt. After pressing it the 
last time put it in a bowl of pure cold water 
and soak until all the soap is out. Press well 
and put it in a bowl of water with a little dis- 
solved gum arabic and blueing. Take the lace 
from this, remove the cloth, unroll it and hang 
it on a clean line until nearly dry, when it 
should be pressed. To do this put it on the 
ironing-board, or on a carpeted floor over a 
piece of clean cotton cloth with the wrong 
side up. Pin out all the little points and pin 
the straight edge perfectly straight, cover with 
a piece of muslin and press with a warm iron. 
Pressing on the wrong side on a soft object 
brings out the raised parts of the design. When 
it is pressed take it up carefully with an ivory 
paper cutter or some such object. Expensive 
real laces which are not very dirty may be 
cleaned with bread crumbs successfully. 


Black lace may be washed very well in milk. 
Put the lace in the milk, squeeze it, take it 
out, put in fresh milk, and continue so to do 
until the milk remains clean. Rinse in cold 





water; hang to dry and pin out, pulling it a 
little. Leave it pinned until perfectly dry. It 
is not necessary to iron it, unless there is a raised 
design, in which case it would look better for 
being pressed. 


Certain laces require special treatment ; blonde, 
for instance, is washed in water and soap with 
blueing in it. Put the lace in and boil it for an 
hour ; remove, put in one or two other baths 
of soapy water, but in the last one omit the 
blueing. Black lace should not be rinsed in 
clear water, but in water containing a little gum 
arabic and alum. To whiten it pass it over 
sulphur fumes, as straw is whitened. To iron 
it proceed as with other laces—pinning it when 
damp wrong side up on a piece of clean muslin, 
and covering with muslin. 


A useful skirt for evening wear at home, and 





For a simple inexpensive house dress nothing 
is prettier than a good quality of Henrietta 
cloth, as this fabric falls in graceful folds it 
has a smooth finish and is not too warm for 
the house. A pretty model has a long skirt, 
without trimming of any kind, made with a 
narrow front gore and on either side of this 
three broad plaits slip-stitched and well pressed 
to hold them in place for a distance well be- 
low the hips. The back is laid in an inverted 
plait. The bodice is also plain, with sleeves 
flaring out below the elbow, and undersleeves 
of embroidered chiffon. The front of the 
bodice also opens over a vest of embroidered 
chiffon. A deep real lace collar edges the top 
of the bodice, the collar being finished with 
a narrow band of velvet in a deeper shade than 
the frock. This velvet is used for the belt 
which fastens on the left side with a chic knot, 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 99, EVENING BODICE 


For description, sze this paze. 


Cut paper pattern No, 99 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


one suitable for wear with any one of several 
bodices, is made of black taffeta covered with 
net, point d’esprit or crépe de chine. If of 
net or point d’esprit, make the upper portion of 
the skirt plain, and finish the bottom with three 
graduated ruffles, the deepest and fullest one at 
the bottom. Edge these with ruchings of the 
same. With this skirt may be worn a bodice 
like the pattern for this week—a high bodice 
with shirred yoke and sleeves ; or a full evening 
bodice with low neck and no sleeves. The 
latter would be pretty made of net and bands of 
jet, or of jetted lace with a tiny narrow ruche 
around the neck. For trimming there could 
be a band of blue panne velvet across the front 
with a knot of the velvet and a large artificial 
rose on the left side. If the skirt is of crépe, 
inset a band of deep black lace just below the 
knees ; spangle this with tiny silver and black 
spangles. Below this band put deep ruffles of 
crepe edged with ruches of the same. 


bodice. 
are all 


the ends coming well up on the 
Claret red, heliotrope and dull blue 
pretty colors to select, 


A pretty way of using a lace scarf, one of 
which was always in the trousseaux of our 
grandmothers, is to surround it with a plaiting 
of mousseline de soie edged with a narrow border 
of marten, sable or chinchilla. This ruffle, 
which should not be more than three fingers 
wide, is fastened to the scarf with a ruche of 
white mousseline de soie and another narrow 
band of fur. In the middle of the scarf take 
three large flat plaits in a manner to diminish 
about half the width of the scarf and thus make 
it less cumbersome around the shoulders when 
adjusted; the plaits are hidden by a large bow 
composed of four loops of white satin ribbon. 
In this way it is possible to utilize the lovely 
lace, which in all probability has lain folded 
away for years. 
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REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat 
terns published should send in the: 


requests promptly. The pattern tha 
is in most general demand will be publishe: 
in preference to others, 


No. 7 
. 15 
. 16 
19 
. 20 
- 25 
26 
. 27 
. 28 
- 29 
+ 33 
- %4 
. 36 
. 38 
- 39 
- 4 
- 45 
. 46 
- 47 
- 49 
.- 5 
+ 53 
- 55 
. 56 
- 57 
. 58 


59 
. 60 
. 61 
. 62 
. 63 
. 64 
65 
. 67 
. 68 
. 69 
. 7° 
. 7t 
+ 73 
+ 74 
- 75 
. 79 
- 77 
. 7 

79 
. Bo 
. 8 
. 82 

83 

84 
. 85 

86 
. 87 
. 88 
. 89 
- 9 
- gl 
. gt 
- 93 

94 
- 95 
. 96 
. 97 
- 8 
- 99 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


Breakfast Jacket. 

Little Boy's Frock, 

Little Girl's Dress. 

Tight Fitting Petticoat 

Three Corset Covers. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat, 

Chemise and Drawers. 

Night Gown. 

Dressing Gown. 

Child's Coat. 

Shirt W aist. 

Silk Waist. 

Girl’s Coat. 

Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Fancy Silk Bodice. 

Child’s Afternoon Frock 

Dressing Sacque. 

Plain Shirt Waist. 

Bed Jacket. 

Yoke Night Gown 

Waist of No. §2. 

Five-gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
Tucked Silk Eton, 

Short Skirt. 

Nine gored Tailor Skirt 

Jacket to be worn with No. 59. 
Fancy Lace Bolero. 

Tucked Circular Skirt, 

Plain Tailor Shirt. 

Collarless Eton, 

Girl's Wash Frock. 

Circular Skirt with tucked flounce, 
Fancy Cape, 

Kimona Dressing Sack. 

Short Walking Skirt. 

Norfolk Jacket. 

Three-piece Skirt with plaited flounce 
Fancy Petticoat. 

Short-Sleeved Nightgown, 

Y oung Girl's Dress. 

Simple Dressing Gown, 

Closed Drawers, 

Flannel Shirt. 

Tailor Skirt 

Tailor Jacket to be worn with No. 80. 
Short Petticoat, 
Fancy Blouse. 
Skirt for soft fabrics. 
Tucked Shirt. 
Little Boy’s Coat. 
Trimmed Skirt, 
Simple Silk Bodice. 
Theatre Cape. 
Plain Wrapper. 
Princess Skirt. 
Full-Length Coat. 
Plain Jacket. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Three- Piece Skirt. 
Shirt Waist. 
Fancy Coat. 

Boy's Dressing Gown. 
Evening Bodice, 


No, 100 Plain Shirt, 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25, sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











| VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH STREET 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vegne Pomme We. 2... 6.6 0s sv. 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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VOGUE PATTERNS 


Vogue has enlarged its pattern depart- 
ment to include all numbered fashions 
that it publishes. 

The best cutters and designers are em- 
ployed and patterns can be had in all 
sizes from 32 to 44 bust measure. 

These new arrangements give Vogue 
readers an opportunity to get in great 
variety patterns of new, smart and excep- 
tionally pretty models at very moderate 
prices, as follows :— 





TWO DOLLARS 
Princess dress or any entire gown 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF 
Long coat or cloak 
ONE DOLLAR 
A bodice, including sleeve, a skirt or a jacket 
FOR FIFTY CENTS 
A sleeve, a collar 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
One Dollar, for a whole dress or coat 
Fifty Cents, for any part of a suit 











The regular Vogue weekly coupon pat- 
terns in 36-bust only are uniformly fifty 
cents each with coupon or sixty cents 
without coupon. 

Remittances must accompany orders. 


Address, VOGUE, 37 W. 29th St., N.Y. 
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ai WHAT THEY READ icy 


[Nors. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
abeay with regard to the interest they have for its 
veaders. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ng the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
sublications will receive immediate attention. | 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR 
SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


BY JOSIAH STRONG. PREPARED AS A SPECIAL 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE UNITED STATES EX- 


HIBIT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY AT THE PARIS 


EXPOSITION WHERE IT WAS AWARDED A GOLD 


MEDAL. THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COM- 


PANY 


Ne of the truisms of the present com- 
O plexity of life is that one-half of the in- 
habitants ofa given community among 
the larger ones, does not know how the other 
half lives. A similar statement may be made 
with justice in regard to that large majority 
which lives entirely away from church influ- 
ences, that it has no conception of the extent 
and class of work that the more progressive of 
latter-day churches is engaged in at the present 
moment outside of the church’s recognized 
mission of saving souls. Mr. Strong’s modest 
little volume is therefore a needed as well as 
most interesting and well presented means of 
enlightenment in regard to what he fitly calls 
religious movements for social betterment. In 
the space at his command it was not possible for 
the author to include even passing reference to 
the many churches and associations scattered 
over the country which are administering to the 
social needs of congregations and neighborhoods, 
but enough is written to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the various methods employed by the Chris- 
tian church to meet the conditions which con- 
front it at the beginning of the new century. 
As pointed out by Dr. Strong the fundamental 
difference between the religion of the earlier 
centuries and that of later years is that, whereas 
formerly religious activities were directed to 
bringing souls into right relations with God— 
to uplifting a part of man—the churches and 
Christian associations are beginning now to 
elevate the whole man, body as well as soul, 
and to attempt the salvation of society as well 
as that of the individual. 

Among the different types of religious activi- 
ties considered are what is known asthe institu- 
tional church, the Salvation Army, Young Men 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and organized denominational work for social 
betterment. It will be news to many readers that 
some churches make a specialty of bathing 
facilities and opportunities for recreation as a 
means of grace. The Jersey City Tabernacle 
is cited as a case in point. The class of the 
population largely determines whether the 
activities of the progressive church shall be 
dominantly educational, social, recreative or 
charitable. In many instances, in fact, doubt- 
ers in most, these various lines of work are all 
more or less pursued. The Judson Memorial 
(Baptist) Church is an institutional church 
which supports a temporary home for children, 
and in business-like fashion it secures funds for 
its philanthropies by running a hotel adjacent 
to its church edifice and architecturally harmo- 
nious thereto which is said to net it an income 
of $10,000 a year. The Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia has a hospital where six thousand 
cases have been treated in a single year. It has 
also the Temple College, which offers students 
thirty-two courses in all, including those from 
the kindergarten grades up to the highest col- 
lege grades. The fee is nominal and the courses 
are given at home convenient for those em- 
ployed during the day. The Fourth Avenue 
Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Penn., has a 
visiting nurse who in three years made nearly 
eight thousand professional visits and nursed 
seven hundred and fifty-seven patients through 
various illnesses, about a hundred of the cases be- 
ing divided between typhoid fever and pneumo- 
nia. This church has the only Toy Mission 
in the world; its object being to bring gladness 
into the lives of poor children at Christmas by 
supplying them with second-hand toys. 

One of the most interesting accounts is that 
of Union Church (Congregational) at North 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, which is used by 
Dr. Strong as an illustration of the practicability 


of an institutional church in a village. The 
author shall be permitted to tell the story in his 
own way: 

* = # 


‘¢ There are less than 2,500 Protestants in 
the town, and they are divided among three 
churches. 

‘* When the new methods were inaugurated 
between eight and nine years ago, the Union 
Church was about thirty-five years old, and 
much overshadowed by its flourishing mother- 
church of the same denomination just across 
the street, which had a membership more than 
three times as large. 

‘¢ The conditions under which the new work 
was begun were extremely discouraging, but the 
new pastor recognized the opportunity which 
awaits the right man in almost every village 
where institutional work has not already been 
inaugurated. 

‘« After several months of preaching, which 
prepared the way, an invitation was given to all 
voters to meet in the vestry of the church to 
discuss the interests of the community. The 
result was the organization of ‘ The Enterprise 
Club,” which met fortnightly in the church 
vestry to discuss the general welfare. ‘Among 
the subjects especially emphasized were the mu- 
nicipal ownership and control of public works, 
good roads, music in the public schools, electric 
lights, a system of water-works for the village, 
and public spirit on the part of those with 
money and no children.’ 

‘* Eight or nine boys were organized into 
‘The Union League’ for ‘ mental, moral, and 
physical culture.” Soon after a club of girls 
was formed, under the name of ‘The Guild of 
the Helping Hand.’ ‘The Manse Literary 
Club’ was organized under the direction of the 
pastor’s wife for young women. A Historical 
Society was formed, including the whole 
region, which is exceptionally rich in Indian 
and colonial history, This society now has 
nearly 600 members, and its meetings are of 
lively interest. 

‘* Four years after the first club was formed, 
music had been introduced into the public 
school : the town had put in a system of water- 
works, costing some $200,000; childless people 
had erected a building for a free public library 
and reading-room at a cost of about $40,000; 
and a memorial church, costing over $60,000, 
had been built, especially adapted to institutional 
methods. The gymnasium connected with the 
new church building is one of the most com- 
plete in all that region. 

** A night-school, in which seven different 
nationalities were instructed in ten different 
branches, was so successful as to outgrow the 
church parlors and take possession of the high- 
school building. The teachers and superin- 
tendent gave their services. 

*¢Tt has been found necessary in the work 
of the church to rely almost wholly on local 
talent and volunteer service; and this will 
prove generally true in country communities. 
More of such talent, however, can be found 
and utilized than might be supposed. 

*¢ The pastor of the Union Church writes : 
‘ The financial question is always the great bug- 
bear; but in the Union Church it has been 
found no more difficult to raise the few hun- 
dreds additional required for heat and janitor’s 
service to keep the building open and warm all 
the week than it was to keep the old church 
going along the old lines.” °’ 


* * * 


In contrast is the work of a large rich 
church in a wealthy city, ministering to the 
needs of a heterogeneous American city, St. 
Bartholomew of New York being selected for 
illustration. A part of its activities, as set 
forth by Dr. Strong, is as follows : 


* x * 


‘There are eighteen different services on 
Sunday in the church and the Parish House, 
which makes the Sabbath quite a day of rest, 
as the average number of gatherings of all 
kinds for the remainder of the week is thirty- 
two daily. 

‘* The schedule of services, meetings of all 
sorts, classes, and the like, for each day in the 
week, shows a total of 212 for the seven days. 
Six of these, however, are for a portion of the 
year only, and ten are irregular, occurring only 
once or twice a month. 


‘¢ There are 2,146 communicants in the 
entire parish. Among the 152 confirmed the 
past year were eight Chinese, seventeen Arme- 
nians, and forty-five adult Germans. Surpliced 
choirs of each of the above nationalities render 
the music in their own language in the missions. 

‘*In the Parish House Sabbath-school, 
which shows a total enrollment of 1,408, there 
are classes taught in Armenian, Syriac, and 
Turkish, as well as in English. 

‘*¢ This institution is proving to be an alembic 
in which many foreigners are being transmuted 
into Americans. The Armenia helper writes : 
*I am proud to say that as a good citizen I 
taught twenty-one Armenians, my old country- 
men, the United States Constitution.’ 

*¢ A unique feature of the Parish House is 
its Roof Garden on the top of nine busy stories. 
In long boxes the children plant flowers and 
vegetables. ‘These havea background of lilac- 
bushes, syringa, dulcia, and other flowering 
shrubs in large tubs, while morning-giories, 
honeysuckle, and ivy climb on the fence which 
surrounds the roof. The garden is used for the 
instruction and amusement of the children in 
the kindergarten when the weather permits, and 
is open evenings to various societies. 

** These children of the brick-and-mortar 
city are often seen to kiss and caress the flowers 
which they cultivate in the Roof Garden. The 
bringing of a bit of country to the Parish 
House was suggested by the fact that a little 
girl, while crossing a bridge over a railroad- 
track, dropped her only rubbar doll on a mov- 
ing train ‘so that it could see the country.” ”’ 

& + * 


Cordially is this little volume, the price of 
which is only 50 cents, commended to every 
intelligent man, young or old, and to every 
woman and girl with a soul above the petty in- 
terests of self. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE IDLE BORN: A COMEDY OF 
MANNERS. _ By H. C. Cunartrievp- 
TAYLOR, IN COLLABORATION WITH RecI- 


NALD De Koven. Hersert S, STONE AND 


Company. 

Homily opens the book, a homily upon 
society, showing how much less inter- 
esting the life of the idle born is to-day 

than it was during the days of George the First. 
‘* A Chesterfield,’’ he says, ‘‘ may still loiter 
over teacups in my lady’s drawing-room, or a 
Marlborough fight for his country in foreign 
lands, but the class to which Isaac Watts belonged 
—the Commoners of England and the people of 
America—are now the power which gov- 
a a 
The ambition of the idle born of this gen- 
eration is to lead in extravagance, To be ex- 
travagant one must be rich, and thus money 
has become the ‘‘ open sesame,’’and wit has 
been driven to the wall. Society has suffered, 
not in morality perhaps, but in distinction. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor calls his book a ‘‘satire 
of this little world of fashion’’; but we find 
very little satire. The book is rather a con- 
temporary picture of some people who move in 
what is termed high life. 

EXPANSION UNDER NEW WORLD 
CONDITIONS. By Jostan Srrone. 
Tue Baxer AND TAyLor Company. 

The author enters into the discussion of a 
world question with energy and enthusiasm. 
To quote, Mr, Strong calls attention to our 
new manufacturing supremacy which must be- 
come relatively greater while our agricultural 
interests become relatively smaller and our na- 
tional welfare will be increasingly dependent upon 
foreign markets. The awakening of China; 
the opening of the Isthmian Canal, which will 
not only cause a ‘‘ geographical change of the 
first magnitude, but confer on us the sceptre of 
the Pacific; that the Pacific is destined to be- 
come the centre of the world’s population, 
commerce, wealth and power; that it is to be 
also the arena where the two great races of 
the future will settle the question of free insti- 


tutions or absolutism for all mankind.” The 
book is clearly and interestingly written. 
TWELVE GREAT ARTISTS. By Wu- 


t1amM Howe Downes. Littiz, Brown 


AND ComPANY. 
The author’s preface states that the twelve 








sketches in this small volume are selections 
from a mass of newspaper articles ‘¢ that 
represent fairly and fully my best artistic intui- 
tions and my strongest convictions.’” The con- 
tents are: A Day with Hals; Rembrandt at 
Home ; Rubens; Fortuny; Daubigny ; Féli- 
cien Rops; Boutet de Monvel; Winslow 
Homer; St. Gaudens’s Shaw Monument ; 
George Inness’s Landscapes; John La Farge ; 
and John Sargent’s Portraits. The essays are 
slight, but they are readable, and are written 
with enthusiasm ; but they cannot be said to 
constitute serious criticism. 


PO’ WHITE TRASH AND OTHER 
ONE ACT DRAMAS. _ By _ Evetyn 


GREENLEAF SuTHERLAND. HeErsert S. 


Stone AND ComPANY. 


Nine short plays are given in this volume. 
Some of these have been acted with success. 
In the reading they seem labored rather than 
spontaneous. 


A LOVE SYMPHONY 


Long the garden ways just now 
A I heard the flowers speak ; 
The white rose told me of your 
brow, 
The red rose of your cheek ; 
The lily of your bended head ; 
The birdweed of your hair ; 
Each looked its loveliest and said 
You were more fair. 


I went into the wood anon 
And heard the wild birds sing 
How sweet you were ; they warbled on 
Piped, trilled, the selfsame thing. 
Thrush, blackbird, linnet without pause 
The burden did repeat 
And still began again because 
You were more sweet, 


And then I went down to the sea 
And heard its murmuring too, 
Part of an ancient mystery, 
All made of me and you ; 
How many a thousand years ago 
I loved and you were sweet 
Longer I could not stay, and so 
I fled back to your feet. 
A. O'Shaughnessy. 








BACK NUMBERS OF 


VOGUE 
Copies of Vogue three months old 


are 20 cents each, and the price in- 
| creases 5 cents a copy for each ad- 
ditional three months ; i. ¢., a paper 
three months old is 20 cents; a 
paper six months old is 25 cents; a 
paper nine months old is 30 cents ; 
@ paper one year old is 35 cents and 
soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances 
accord with this scale of prices to 
avoid disappointment and delay. 











Telephone Service 


appeals to an ever-widening 
circle. Its value is appreciated 
in the home as well as in the 
office or store. It saves time, 
travel, temper and money. It 
may be had in Manhattan for 
$5.00 a month. It is used at 
54,647 points in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and at near- 
ly 100,000 points in New 
York and the immediate vi- 
cinity. Further, the New York 
Telephone user can talk to 
half the States in the Union. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE Co. 
1g Dey Street. mt West 38th St. 
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SELECTIONS FROM VOGUE PATTERNS °°“ 2°" with coupon oF 





"NO. 79 FLANNEL SHIRT 





NO. 68 FANCY CAre 











NO 8 SHORT PETTICOAT 


This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


V°n publishes one pattern a week. 


59 NINE-GORED TAILOR SKIRT 


NO. & LITTLE BOY'S COAT. 












NO. 71 NORFOLK JACKET 


NO. 8§ TUCKED SHIRT 


CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


V°% cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an entire 

gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a bodice, 

$25; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or coat, $3 ; 

a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices include, be- 

sides, the flat paper from which to cut, a half 

model made up to serve as a guide when 
making. 


xi 


60 cents each without coupon 

















NO. & SKIRT FOR SOFT FABRICS 


NO. s6 LITTLE BOY'S RUSSIAN SUIT 





NO. 67 CIRCULAR, TUCKED FLOUNCE 


ONE SIZE ONLY 


Vogue coupon patterns come in one size 
only, viz., 36 bust, 24 waist, 42 skirt length. 
Uniform at 50 cents with coupon cut from 
Vogue, or 60 cents without coupon. 














THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


THE MAKING OF AN EVENING GOWN 


the illustration for the subject of this 

week’s lessons, may think that it repre- 
sents a task above their powers. I assure them 
that if they possess deft fingers for fancy work 
or millinery, it is not as formidable to venture 
on the making of an evening gown as it is to 
make a cloth one. The chief necessity is the 
preservation of the material’s freshness, and 
this is best accomplished by doing the work as 
quickly as possible. 

The foundation is of a taffeta cream silk; the 
overdress consists of the skirt, the puffed upper 
part of the bodice and sleeves of oyster shade 
mousseline de soie, decorated with cream lace 
appliqués and ruching. The corselet and 
shoulder straps are of fancy panne in soft pastel 
shades on which a little gold cord is introduced; 
the waistband is of folded mousseline. The 
necessary quantities of materials are six to six 
and a half yards of forty-four-inch mousseline ; 
four and a half dozen yards of ruching, eight 
and a half yards of twenty-two inch silk for the 
foundation, two to three yards extra for the foot 
frill, three yards of twenty-two-inch panne’; 
lace appliqués and gold cord as desired. 

How to cut the gown out. Diagram No. 
1 shows how to cut the whole foundation out 
of the silk in an economical manner, allowing 
tor a forty-one and a half-inch skirt front 
length and a medium size figure. -< 
&.First fold one end of the silk down the mid- 
dle, lay the front of skirt pattern on it with its 
middle edge to the fold, allowing one and a 
half inches for turning at the foot edge; cut 
it out with half-inch seam turnings. 

Next, open the silk out to its full width and 
double the length, bringing the two cut-ends 
together, to which, with the allowance for 
the one inch and a half turning, place the foot 
edge of the pattern of the side gore, the 
straight edge of the latter to the selvages ; cut 
out as before and carefully notch the edges as 
those of the pattern are done. The back gores 
being double the width of the silk at the widest 
part necessitate the widths being joined as in- 
dicated by the single notches at each end of the 
corresponding edges. Do not forget that both 
pieces require one and a half inch turning to the 
lower edge, as both meeting as placed on the 
silk renders a mistake liable; cut them out, 
allowing the same turnings as for the previous 
pieces, 

Having done this you will see that the sev- 
eral parts of the skirt have been placed as closely 
as possible without considering the bodice, and 
the latter will be easily cut out of the remnants ; 
but had the silk been narrower than the usual 
twenty-two inches, as sometimes happens, it 
would have been safer to pin the patterns for 
bodice pieces on to it in the order of their re- 
spective positions. Following the foregoing 
directions for cutting out, pin the bodice por- 
tions on to the silk, allowing for one ‘inch 
turning to the front and underarm edges, and 
half or three-eighth inch elsewhere. Tack a 
thread all round the edges of the paper, if a 
pencil mark will not show, and be careful to 
have each sewing line and waist line clearly and 
exactly defined, as this will dispense with much 
unnecessary handling and soiling. If there isa 
remnant of silk left after cutting the fronts, it 
will be double the apparent size as the fold over 
of the silk is at this end ; therefore be sure and 
do not cut the fold through, as whatever size it 
is advantageous to have one larger instead of two 
small pieces, 

The next thing is to make and fit the found- 
ation, finishing the skirt off completely, and 
putting the bones in the bodice, the seam turn- 
ings of which should be placed to the outside to 
make the inside neater, and also to obviate the 
necessity of oversewing. The fastenings are 
arranged at the left underarm seam by hooks 
and eves placed alternately undereach edge, so 
that the latter exactly meet. It is not as well 
to hook one edge over the other, as it is almost 
impossible to make the fastenings invisible in 
that way. 

When the foundation is completed, and not 
until then, cut the silk muslin; the skirt of 
the latter fits smoothily over the foundation 
from the waist to the hip line, from where it 
hangs in nice folds to the foot. It is cut with 
two side gores, and as will be seen by the dia- 
gram, a great economy is effected by placing 
the pieces alternately up and down. Where 


OG" readers of this department, on seeing 


the texture has a sprig or pattern, the details of 
which all run in the one direction, it is of 
course imperative to cut every piece the same 
way of the material, and consequently the 
quantity required is materially increased. 

The diagram shows the front width and the 
second pair of side gores, placed alternate ways 
beside each other on the doubled material ; 
then the pair of first side, and the back gores 
on the full width with the two ends meeting ; 
lastly the bodice portions are cut on the mate- 
rial, folded as originally. It is essential to care- 
fully notch the pieces while the pattern is on 
them, as a mistake in placing the gores 
would spoil the set of the entire skirt. 

The seams may next be stitched and pressed, 








ron? 











at the back in plaits to the centre, and finish 
off the waist with a narrow band of the silk. 
Either slip-stitch the edges of the muslin 
plaquet just over those of the foundation o1 
finish both off separately; but be sure to add a 
wrap to the latter and see that it securely 
fastens with small patent hooks. Now gather 
the muslin for the bodice, with a double edge 
for the top row of gathering so as to leave a 
tiny frill; place it over the foundation, the top 
edges of which may be turned over to the 
right side, so that when the top gathering line 
is secured on it the inside of the edge will be 
neat. Be sure also to secure each line down, 
so as to make the fullness between them puff as 
required. 
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the latter done by passing them over the tip of 
the iron, so that no other part except the 
actual line of stitching is ironed. The lower 
edge must be slip-hemmed, that is, a small 
stitch only on the single texture and a com- 
paratively long one in the fold of the hem. 
Before putting the ruching on, see that it is 
correct over the foundation, and to ensure the 
scallops effected by the trimming being regular 
in size and shape, divide the width of the skirt 
into as many equal parts as the size of the 
scallop desired at the lower edge requires. Then 
put on the lowest row and the upper ones will 
be easily regulated from that. Sew the ap- 
pliqués on as desired, and secure the waist edge 
to that of the foundation. Arrange the fullness 
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FOR CUTTING 


EVENING GOWN AND DIAGRAM 


See text—The Home Dressmaker 


The front and back parts of the corselet 
must each be cut with the middle to the fold of 
the panne, and, of course, if in fitting the foun- 
dation the front has been taken in at all, it will 
be necessary to reduce the corselet pattern to the 
same size, as it will be impossible to take the 
panne in except at the sides, Finish off the 
edges of left side seam separately and slip-stitch 
them over those of the bodice already furnished 
with hooks and eyes; turn in and make neat the 
upper edges; trim. with cord and secure each 
point to the bodice, but do not do so to any 
other part of the edge. 

The lower edge of the corselet fits to the 
waistline and it should be made neat by a strip 
of narrow ribbon hemmed over the raw edge. 


xii 





The silk seam turning and the lower edge 
must also be made neat by ribbons or hemming. 
Place a waist belt inside the bodice to hold the 
middle of back down. _It is advisable also to 
arrange hooks and eyes to fasten the skirt up to 
the bodice at the back. 

The waistband of folded muslin should be 
made on a stiffened foundation of double silk; 
it may fasten with a gold ornament in front or 
in any preferred way. The sleeves are of the 
muslin only, trimmed with appliqué and ruch- 
ings at the tops and wrists. They are secured 
to the under parts of the armholes, and it is an 
excellent plan to insert a piece of narrow flat 
elastic through the top edge, to ensure the 
sleeve not dropping loosely over the arm. The 
shoulder straps are of the panne lined with silk 
and trimmed with gold cord to match the corse- 
let edge; the front corner of the left one must 
be made to hook to that of bodice. 

Rosalind. 


FEATHERED HOME PETS 


Ecause of its universality the canary 


deserves first mention. The finest 
canaries of the world, as ig well 
known, are the Hartz Mountain birds, 


they being bred and trained in the small 
villages and hamlets in that part of Germany, 


by experts who do nothing else for a living. 
The famous St. Andreasburg canary was first 
raised in the little village of that name, and 4 
good specimen will now sell for $100. Of 
this same breed is the Campanini canary, whose 
tones and melody are the sweetest in the world. 
An English nightingale is placed in a room 
with the brood of young canaries, and the 
young birds get their first musical notes from 
this famous English singer, the purity and 
sweetness of whose tones are well known. The 
young canaries in trying to imitate these notes, 
avoid falling into the habit of singing short, 
choppy notes, which are characteristic of so many 
common breeds. Out of a nest of pure-bred 
St. Andreasburg canaries, probably not more 
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than one will exhibit unusual musical ability, 
but that one bird is the delight of the trainers, 
and they bestow as much care and attention 
upon its fature training as a singing master 
would upon a future prima donna. The French 
and English canaries are not as valuable as the 
German birds on account of the difference in 
breed and training. The Island of Elba and 
not the Canary Islands, as many suppose, is 
said to have been the original home of the 
canary, and from there the species was trans- 
ported to the German Hartz Mountains, where 
woodsmen and mountaineers, who had been 
familiar with bird training for centuries, took 
them up and developed their voice. 

It is alsoin the same Hartz Mountains ham- 
lets that the famous German bullfinch is reared 
and trained. These birds are imported in ever- 
increasing numbers into this country, and they 
possess many fine characteristics as house pets. 
By some they are preferred to the canary be- 
cause of a certain strong, powerful range of 
voice. The prices for the bullfinches range 
from $2 or $3 to $125, the last named price 
being paid for extra fine singers with a repertoire 
of a large number of tunes. The bullfinches 
are brought up in what the Germans call bird 
seminaries. The nestlings are confined in a 
dark room for the first few weeks of their 
life. No song of a bird can reach them, even 
the happy singing of the parent birds being de- 
nied them. A small reed organ is placed in the 
room and as rays of light are gradually ad- 
mitted the organist begins to play some air. 
The accurate playing of the organ will forever 
determine the skill of the songsters. Fora 
full ‘hour the organist plays over and over 
again the same tune. The young bullfinches 
soon begin to imitate as best they can the 
notes of the music they hear. In the course of 
a few weeks this training makes the birds 
accurate in their singing, and it is rarely that 
one makes a false note after passing through 
this seminary course. Bullfinches allowed to 
imitate other birds when young will contract 
bad habits of singing, and the only sure way to 
prevent early mistakes is to teach them with 
the organ. After the birds have been grounded, 
as it were, in the fundamental parts of music, 
they can then be separated into classes. Some 
will sing much better than others, and a few 
will display such marvelous ability of voice that 
they are selected for special training. These 
are put in a separate room, where they are 
trained by experts to whistle and pipe several 
songs. The trainer usually whistles or plays 
the tune on a flute until the bird can pick it up 
and repeat it note for note. Some bullfinches 
are capable of learning several songs. 

Goldfinches, chaffinches and linnets are also 
household birds that are rapidly making friends 
wherever their bright presence and sweet songs 
are known. The two latter in particular make 
entertaining cage pets because of their beautiful 
plumage and attractive habits. They are neat 
and loving birds, and will stand an amount of 
handling that the usual run of songsters will 
not endure. These birds sell from $1 up to 
$20 or $30. 

The Java sparrow receives considerable favor 
because of its curious contortions and quaint 
habits. It possesses nearly all the color and 
sleek characteristics of the parrot, and it is almost 
as agile and acrobatic, but added to these qualities 
are certain affectionate ways that instantly cap- 
tivate the owner. It will perch on the head 
or shoulders and eat from the hands with abso- 
lute fearlessness. It is not a singer, but as a 
- it is not surpassed by the whole feathered 
tribe. 

As trick birds and household pets the parrots 
continue to hold their own, and they are far 
more popular than many suppose. Hundreds of 
them are imported every year. It is necessary 
to secure a good one to begin with, from a 
reliable importer, and if properly selected a 
parrot will in time exhibit great fondness for 
the one who feeds it. The green parrots belong 
toa breed that is usually brighter and better 
talkers than the gray ones. They come from 
south and Central America, while the gray 
Parrots are brought from the west coast of 
Africa. The young parrots can be taught to 
speak and act almost as easily as a child can, 
and the teaching should be conducted on the 
same general plan. The lesson must be re- 
peated over and over until the young bird can 
say it readily. If this is followed persistently 
the bird will in time display a remarkably re- 
tentive memory and great powers of mimicry. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. } 


He skin is so delicate in its texture and is 

I so open to all the ill-effects of dust 

and the sudden changes of temperature, 
not to mention the ravages frequently made by 
late hours, bad digestion and lack of sufficient 
exercise, that it is impossible to spend too much 
thought and case on its preservation. The 
velvety transparency of complexion so much 
admired in young girls is frequently lost years 
sooner than is at all necessary, and there are 
beneficial and pure preparations which do much 
to preserve it until well into middle life. 

A cleansing cream, which has grown steadily 
in favor since it was put on the market, is pure 
and refined in its ingredients, and has a wonder- 
fully soothing and softening effect on the skin, 
and is very cleansing. The price is fifty cents 
ajar. It should be well rubbed into the pores 
of the face upon retiring and then wiped com- 
pletely off with a fine bit of linen. 

For use in conjunction with this cream there 
is an excellent skin food, which eradicates 
wrinkles, builds up the tissues and acts like a 
charm if the directions are carefully followed. 
These preparations are among the best on the 
market. The price of the skin food is $1.25 
jar. 
Pretty little silken sachets meant to be sewn 
into the corsage are twenty-five cents each. 

A shampoo recommended by several emi- 
nent physicians as being cleansing and beneficial 
in its results, removes dandruff and leaves the 
hair soft_and fluffy, The price is fifty cents 
for a large-sized bottle. One of the newest 
perfumes this season is named after the fashion- 
able flower of the day, the gardenia, and is the 
essence of refinement and subtle charm, It 
comes done up in the attractive and highly 
decorative fashion now in vogue, in handsome 
cut glass bottles and costs $1.50 for about an 
ounce and a half, Another new perfume has 
a delicious and fresh odor suggesting the name 
by which it is called, Breath of the Meadows. 
This has had a great success and costs $1.25 a 
bottle. Both of these are among the distinctly 
fashionable novelties of a year in which the 
most enormous number of new scents have 
been manufactured. 

A clothes-brush, which merits praise for its 
convenience, has a broad handle which is easy 
to grasp firmly, and the bristles run in a side- 
ways fashion difficult to explain, but very prac- 
tical for use when a last careful brushing is 
necessary after the dress skirt has been donned. 
The price is only twenty-five cents. A very 
lovely silver toilet set is made in a new and ex- 
quisite pattern of cupids and garlands in Louis 
xvi style. Nothing more artistic than this 
design could well be desired, and the prices are 
really very reasonable. The hair-brush, which 
is particularly large and most effective with its 
soft French gray finish, is $7.25 ; it is rich in 
appearance and ofa good weight. The clothes- 
brush is $4.25; the velvet brush, $3; hat-brush, 
$3.75; comb, $2; powder box of cut glass with 
silver top, $4.75 ; shoe-horn, button-hook and 
nail-file, $2 each ; hand-glass, $7.50 ; polisher, 
$3 ; curling-irons, $3.75, and cuticle knife, $2. 
Military brushes, with massive silver backs in a 
design of tulips in high relief, are among the 
distinct novelties and are reasonable at the price 
of $4.75 each. Of very much the same de- 
sign with a plain centre left for the monogram, 
brushes are selling for $8.75 a pair. 

A hygienic soap is made from the cream of 
fresh milk, and is wonderfully good for delicate 
skins and the toilet of children. It is entirely 
pure and free from all alkalies and potash. A 
box of three cakes can be had for $2.25, but if 
bought singly, they are $1 a cake. A lotion 
for the eyelashes and eyebrows costs $3 a 
flacon; a weekly application will suffice to 
strengthen and thicken the former and cause 
them to grow to a greater length. Daily ap- 
plication will stop the falling out of the eye- 
brows and make them silky, smooth and thick. 
A reliable preparation for removing superfluous 
hair has been long in demand, and without ex- 
aggeration it is safe to say that a very effectual 
remedy has been found for this annoyance. It 
is easy of application and does not irritate the 
skin. Price, $3. 


RICHARD 


HUDNUT 


SPECIALIST IN 


VIOLET PERFUMES 


AND 


TOILET REQUISITES 


Four Indispensables for Beauty’s Toilet 


Pure White 
Olive Oil Soap 
Made from the finest Spanish Olive 
Oil with especial care to prevent alka- 
linity. 


fume commends it to those who seck 
perfect cleanliness without fragrance, 
Being unique in the possession of the 
above qualities it has been widely im- 


itated. Each cake of the genuine bears 
the trade mark ** Hudnutine,” 
per cake 50 cents, 


Violet Perfumed 
Toilet Cerate 


A delightful complexion beautifier 
and totally unlike the old-fashioned cold 
cream, instantly absorbed and most 
healing and soothing to the skin. Asa 
retiring cream The New Toilet Cerate 
is unrivalied by any preparation in the 
market. Price per jar, $2.co, With- 
out perfume, $1.50. 


Price 


Its entire freedom from per- 


Permanent 
Rose Tint 


A complexion rouge which fastidious 
women pronounce perfect. In liquid 
form and guaranteed to be absolutely 
harmless, its use defies detection, so 
natural is the shade. It will not rub 
off exeepting by the use of the remover 
which is supplied with each bottle 
together with full instructions for use 
and removal, Price, $2.co. 


Violet Superba 
Face Powder 


As soft as down, very adherent and 
redolent of odor as the flower from 
which it derives its name, For the 
complexion inclined to a disfiguring 
shine or a certain coarseness, this de- 
ligtittul Violet Powder is a most = 
ing beautifier. In white, fiesh or 
brunette tints. Price per box, $1 00. 


Bp. 20th Century Toilet Hints 
A fascinating and artistic bookiet containing many valuable and interesting 
suggestions on thecare and preservation of beauty, and a complete list of the 
Richard Hudnut Perfumes and Toilet Specialties will be mailed free upon request. 


Genuine Richard Hudnut Specialties are always distinguished by the trade mark 
“HUDNUTINE.” 


925 BROADWAY (only) NEW YORK 


All goods are forwarded by express unless otherwise ordered. Orders should 


be accompanied by check, P. O. order or cash in registered letter. 


We do not 


send goods C. O. D. to points over 100 miles from New York City. 

















In the ordinary course of business, Ostrich 
Feathers pass through at least four or five 
different hands before they reach the lady 
wearer. 

Why not deal with the producer direct and 
save all these middlemen’s profits, and at the 
same time procure the very choicest kind of 
goods? 

We have hundreds of birds from which to 
select our fnaterial and the ladies of the United 
States will do well to look into this matter and 
see what this new American industry can do 
for them in the way of Ostrich Feathers. 

To illustrate, in a measure, the class of goods 
we are turning out, we will upon receipt of 
$5.00 send to any part of the United States, 
charges paid, one box containing the following, 
all ready for immediate use: 





One handsome Amazon Plume, 13 inches 
in length, either Black or White; 

One elegant Demi-Plume, 10 inches in 
length, either Black or White; and 

One superb Ostrich Tip Pompon, with 
Crossé Aigrettes, suitable for bonnets or even- 
ing wear, in Black, White, Pink, Light Blue, 
Maize or Lavender. 

We extend to anyone ordering these goods 
the privilege of returning them im case they are 
not entirely satisfactory, we to refund the entire 
amount paid. 

Our illustrated price list of Boas, Plumes, 
Tips, Pompons, Fans and Novelties mailed free 
upon application. 

Florida tourists will be amply repaid by a 
visit to our farm, as it wilh be found a most in- 
teresting and instructive sight. 


THE FLORIDA OSTRICH FARM 


Summer Branch 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ses 
xu 


(Incorporated) 
Jacksonville Fila. 


Winter Branch 
Paim Beach, Fla. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's fall name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
iientify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail befare 
publication when $1 00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. Atl qaestions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1691. Conventional Dress. To F. 
E. W.—What guide is there in the way of a 
book on men’s dress for a foreigner coming to 
this country, who desires to follow conventional 
fashions in coats, neckties, etc. ? 

No book on the subject of men’s dress is 
known to us; nor would such a book be a safe 
guide, as fashions are always changing. The 
best guide for men who wish to be well dressed 
is the department devoted do that topic, issued 
weekly in Vogue. Within the next few weeks 
there will be articles on the complete stock- 
ing of a wardrobe, under the heading The 
Well-Dressed Man, which will supply you with 
all the information you wish. From that series 
of articles, also in past numbers of Vogue, you 
can get many useful suggestions, as they contain 
each week descriptions of the latest ties, collars, 
shirts, hats, etc. 

1692. Material for Sack Suits—Seal 
Rings. ToH. A. P.—(1) In the 27 De- 
cember iseue of Vogue it is stated that Oxford 
and Cambridge mixtures are not smart for sack 
suits; what would you advise, please ? 

(2) Also name the smartest cloth for sepa- 
rate coat and waistcoat in sack coat, This is 
for wear with fancy trousers. 

(3) Should a seal ring be worn on the little 
finger, and should it have figures carved on the 
sides ? 

(1) There are a number of different weaves 
and designs in cheviots, worsteds, woolens, 
thibets, etc., almost all equally good for sack 
suits, Plain blacks and dark blues, gray mix- 
tures and mixtures of red and brown, dark 
greens, over plaids, etc., are worn. Oxford 
and Cambridge mixtures are correct, but as was 
said they have been so much used by the makers 
of clothing, and so commonly worn during the 
past two years as to have lost any distinctive 
smartness. 

(2) For a coat and waistcoat to wear with 
trousers of another material, very dark gray or 
plain black is best, and soft-finished worsted, 
cheviot or thibet is suggested. 

(3) The seal ring is usually worn on the 
third finger, but it really does not matter 
whether it be worn on that or on the little fin- 
ger. The ring may have some simple design 
on the sides, or it may be plain. Both styles 
are worn, neither one being smarter than the 
other. 

1693. Etiquette for an Unforeseen 
Contingency. To Devoted Reader. (1) A 
young collegian, an acquaintance of the daugh- 
ter of the house, but a stranger to the members 
of her family, calls upon the daughter, who is 
not athome. The mother answers the bell, 
the maids being out. Is it proper for the caller 
to leave his card for the daughter ? 

(2) When a bride, who is a stranger in the 
town, is invited to a large reception, which she 
does not attend, is it proper for her to call later 
upon the hostess, who has never called upon 
her ? 

(1) Under the circumstances the caller 
should not leave his card for the daughter, but 
simply ask if she were at home, give his name, 
and ask the mother kindly to express his re- 
grets. This would also be a proper course if 
the door were opened by anyone other than a 
maid or butler. 

(2) The etiquette as to the reception is of a 


' kind that depends somewhat upon the custom 


of the place. In New York city if the bride 
did not go to the reception she would simply 
send cards, and not call afterwards, it being the 
place of the lady who gave the reception to first 
call upon the bride, who is also a stranger. 
1694. Etiquette of Engagement— 
Felicitations—Wedding Invitation. 
To M.—When a young girl becomes engaged 
is it correct to offer her congratulations? 


One would naturally surmise that the man is 
the one to be congratulated, but will you 
kindly give your idea on the subject? Also 
when asked to a wedding and breakfast also, 
does the latter demand a reply ? 

(1) Under strict etiquette congratulations are 
offered to a man and felicitations to a woman. 
We know of no custom or rule or of any rea- 
son why such notes should not be written both 
to men and women by their friends of either 
sex. As far as custom goes congratulations 
are sent indiscriminately to both. 

(2) Whenever provision is to be made fora 
number of guests it is always polite and consid- 
erate to send reply to invitations. Suppose a 
wedding is given with a breakfast, one thousand 
or more invitations being issued, as is not un- 
frequently the case, the hostess finds it abso- 
lutely necessary to know as closely as possible 
how many persons will come, and there is no 
way in which she can know this with any 
degree of accuracy, unless replies are sent to the 
invitations either as acceptances or regrets. 

1695. Model for Wash Skirts—The 
Tailor Shirt—Skirt of Mohair —Skirt 
to be Worn with Elaborate Dinner 
Shirts. To Phyllis.—(1) What is a good 
model for skirts in wash material for the com- 
ing summer, such as percale? Where should 
the opening in such skirts be made? Would 
pattern No. 55 be suitable ? 

(2) Will the plain tailor-made shirt waist 
without yoke be correct? Will white shirts 
still be good form? Will Vogue suggest the 
new materials for shirt waists ? 

(3) What will be the correct stock or tie to 
be worn with shirt waists ? 

(4) Are sleeve patterns No. 48 still correct, 
especially the shirt sleeve? Will the bishop 
sleeve be worn? 

(5) Please give explicit directions for mak- 
ing a white mohair simply. I am tall and slight. 
Would it be better to make it over white, 
rather than a colored lining —for instance, a light 
pink—and must the lining be silk in order to 
hang well? The waist is made of one-half- 
inch box plaits with spaces between, but I do 
not want a plaited skirt. Would pattern No. 
95 bea good model? This gown is to be made 
by a seamstress, so I do not want to attempt 
too much. Please tell me what style of belt, 
stock and sleeve finish. 

(6) Can Vogue suggest any material for a 
skirt for summer wear with dressy shirt waists ? 
Do not like piqué. 

(1) It is rather early to know positively what 
skirt model will be most worn in wash mate- 
rials ; but if you wish the skirt laundered it is a 
matter of experience that the five-gored model 
looks much the best after being washed. It 
does not stretch on the sides nor sag as three- 
piece skirts are apt todo. The opening should 
be at the back under the inverted plait. Pat- 
tern No. 55 would be a good model to use, 
either finishing the back with tucks as in the 
illustration, or with an inverted plait. 


(2) The plain tailor shirt, a pattern of 


which will be published in Vogue of 24 Janu- 
ary, is still good style made without a yoke. 
The sleeves are small with a narrower cuff than 
last year. The shirtings are in stripes, figured 
in the same color and in plain cheviot, madras, 
percale, oxford and cheviot. White will be 
worn as much as ever. 

(3) A stock of white piqué or of cheviot 
with tie of the same material as the shirt, tied in 
a small bow in front, will be the neckwear for 
the tailor shirt. The ties are about three 
inches wide, finished on the edges with a 
narrow hem. ‘The ends may also be finished 
with a false end of white linen. 

(4) The shirt sleeve in pattern No. 48 is 
no longer correct, as the cuff is too wide. 
Bishop sleeves are worn to some extent, but 
they are not very popular. 

Make the mohair skirt like model No. 80, 
as this is a pretty skirt and not difficult to 
make at home. No. 95 is much more diffi- 
cult and it would not be pretty unless very well 
made, Stitched bands of mohair are not easy 
to apply successfully, as the material is wiry 
and it is apt to pucker when being stitched. 
Make the skirt over a white silk lining. 
Finish the sleeve with a small-pointed turned- 
back cuff. Make the collar of the mohair 
plaited with a finish at the top of black and 
white panne velvet. Make the belt narrow 
and of plaited mohair or, if preferred, have a 
corselet belt of white silk. Select the style 
most becoming to your figure. 


(6) If you do not like piqué, fine corduroy, 
unlined, is suggested. This material is not 
warm and it may be laundered, or use white 
serge, cloth or mohair. 

1696. Remodelling Black Brocaded 
Satin. Foundation Skirt. To E. H. 
—(1) I have enough black brocaded satin to 
make a costume something like the one on 
page vi of Vogue, 22 November. Also a 
handsome piece of old black lace suitable for 
the bertha. Is the material out of date? 

(2) How should I make over a pink satin 
skirt, now cut in five gores, to be used as foun- 
dation skirt for white liberty silk evening 
gown? Would pattern No. 55 be suitable ? 

(1) Although brocaded satin has gone out of 
style and if you had to incur much expense for 
trimming or making, we would not advise 
making it over, still as you are to remodel the 
gown at home and you have lace for the ber- 
tha ‘it seems advisable to use either material. 
It is not always necessary to have the fabrics 
most worn in order to have a chic gown. Your 
satin would look well made after the model on 
page vi Vogue, 22 November _If you have a 
plain gored skirt it will need some trimming on 
the bottom. For this you could follow the style 
shown in the evening gown on page 443 in 
Vogue ot 27 December, using black velvet or 
satin ribbon. Pattern No. §9 could be used 
with an inverted plait back instead of the tucks. 

(2) This pattern could also be used for mak- 
ing over the pink satin which you wish to use 
as a foundation skirt. Make an inverted plait 
at the back. 

1697. A Bride’s Presents to Her 
Bridesmaids. To A. M. D.—Please sug- 
gest something original for a bride to give her 
maids. 

There are many original gifts that might be 
suggested ; that is, gifts which have never been 
given, as souvenirs of a wedding; but it is 
doubtful if they would prove as acceptable as 
the conventional gifts of jewelry, usual in the 
circumstances. Bridesmaids like something 
that they can keep, that is not perishable, 
and something which they can wear at the 
wedding. Therefore, the usual gift is stick 
pins or brooches, as handsome as the bride can 
afford. Sometimes the hats worn by the brides- 
maids are given ; or jeweled aigrettes to wear in 
the hair. In gifts that cannot be worn, fans, 
opera glasses, double heart photograph frames, 
holding a picture of the bride and groom, or 
silver rose jars are pretty and acceptable 
presents. 


1698. Fancy Costume for Masquer- | 


ade. To L. E. W. G.—Please suggest an 
attractive but at the same time simple, long- 


skirted masquerade costume to be made at | 


home for a girl of twenty-four. 

As the two plays having Nell Gynne for a 
heroine have made that historic young woman 
much talked about this season, the costume of 
Nell Gynne, as an orange girl, would be both 
timely and attractive, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to make. The skirt, ankle length, should 
be of figured or brocaded silk, although, to be 


sure, the real Nell’s costume was probably of | 


cotton or woollen stuff. Have a pannier over- 
skirt in a solid color, and long pointed bodice 
and elbow sleeves to match. Wear a large hat 


tied with velvet ribbon, and white stockings | 


and high-heeled slippers. Carry an oval basket 
filled with oranges. 

Another simple and pretty character would 
be that of a Dutch peasant. For this wear a 
gown of wine-colored cachemire ; the Dutch 
head-dress of lace and muslin, a lace fichu, and 
a long, narrow lace and muslin apron. At the 
left side hang a bag, and at the right one sus- 
pend keys by silver chains, The dress of either 


a Puritan or a Quaker is also simple and usually | 


becoming. All of these costumes are long- 
skirted, and they can easily be made at home. 
A pretty dress for a masked ball is that of a 
Spanish dancer, the skirt to be made ankle- 
length. A half-mask of black velvet could be 
worn. 

1699. Invitations for a Bal Masque. 
Room and Table Decorations. To 
Carnival.—(1) Please give suggestions for 
invitations to carnival reception en masque. 

(2) Also hints for decorations for house and 
table 

(1) The invitations to a masked ball are 
very much like those for any other dance. 
They should be engraved on cardboard if the 
dance is to be large ; if not, written invitations 
may be sent. The wording should be: 


xiv 





| is that of American women. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs., Miss or Mr. Blank’s 
company 
on Monday evening, January twenty-eight, 
at nine o’ clock. 
Bal masque. R.@. V-P. 


(2) The decorations cannot be advised 
about as you neither describe the room to be 
decorated nor state the amount of money you 
wish to spend upon them. Palms are the pret- 
tiest decorations, together with masses of flow- 
ers wherever they look best, on the mantels, 
in panels on the walls, etc. The decorations for 
a ball are usually given toa florist. By reception 
en masque we conclude you mean a dance, as a 
masked reception would not be amusing in the 
least The table should be set with a large 
flat flower-piece in the centre, candelabra in the 
corners and set pieces such as English pheasant 
boned with head, breast and wings, arranged asa 
set piece, fish in forms, boned turkey en aspic, 
fancy ices, etc. For a ball either a buffet supper 
is served or one at small tables; im either case 
the central table could be set as described and the 
supper served from this, Or if a regular course 
supper were served at small tables it would not 
be necessary to have a large table set, the supper 
being served by waiters from the kitchen and 
pantry, 

1700. Note Paper for Men. To H. 
K.—Please state what is the best style note 
paper for men, and the correct marking of 
same with initials. 

White or blue-gray note paper is correct for 
men, and six and a half by four and a half 
inches is a good size. The marking should be 
in the middle at the top of the page. Dark 
blue is perhaps the best color. Men rarely 
have their initials on their note paper, and we 
do not advise such marking. The simple house 
address in plain letters is best, but the crest or 
coat-of-arms is still somewhat used. As a rule 
club paper answers all purposes. 








Specimens of the artistic leather work which 
were on exhibition at 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, consisting of screens, wall panels, por- 
tiéres, mats, boxes, etc., showing execution in 
appliqué, tooling, illumination and _ other 
treatments of leather, are now to be seen at 
41 East Twentieth Street, New York. 





The most beautiful complexion in the world 
Unfortunately, 
this unrivaled complexion is also the most easily 
destroyed. For the past twenty years Dr. 
Dys’s Sachets de Toilette have been known in 
Paris and give excellent results there, while 
here they have hardly been known for two 
years. They diffuse through the toilet waters 
a wonderful milk, which naturally refreshes the 
complexion. ‘Thanks to them, every woman 
is sure, first of all, of preserving, and then of 
bettering or regaining that marvelous brightness 
of complexion which the whole of Europe 
envies inthem. There are six different kinds 
of Sachets de Toilette, as each complexion re- 
quires a different treatment. Ask for free cir- 
cular from V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, 
New York. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page vi) 


braided in design. Stock of folded gray velvet 
with a band of marigold panne velvet at top. 
Soft front of point de venise in champagne 
shade over peau de soie, caught by the folded 
velvet girdle which passes under Eton fronts and 
fastens with long cut-steel buckle. Hat of 
folds of gray felt trimmed with rows of panne 
velvet baby ribbon, smoke color plumes at left, 
rhinestone buckle on brim at front, chou of 
velvet marigolds under left brim. 

Muppte Ficure.—Gown of mulberry velvet, 
combined with fur and lace. The velvet drop- 
skirt is circular with fullness at back in inverted 
plaits, and on hips in small tucks. An applied 
border of twine color Point d’Arabe on same 
color cloth is edged with a narrow band of 
Hudson Bay sable The waist has a fancy 
boléro of the Point d’Arabe over the light 
cloth, and half sleeves of the lace, bordered 
with the fur. The yoke and undersleeves are 
of the velvet, and below the elbow narrow folds 
of black satin are stitched in rows. Folded 
girdle of black satin. Stock and bow of palest 
beige mousseline de soie with band of velvet at 
top of stock, and amethyst buckle at centre of 
bow. Hat of pale beige miroir velvet with 
rows of silver cord on crown, and folded brim 
caught with cut jet buckle on left side. Black 
ostrich tips under brim at left, with two shaded 
purple velvet roses toward back. 

Ricut Ficure.— Gown of light castor 
French broadcloth over same color taffeta. The 
cloth drop-skirt is circular with fullness at back 
in inverted plaits. ‘The waist is boléro, with 
square tabs fastening fronts, with small silver | 
and enamelled buttons. Stock, yoke, and vest | 
front of paie blue velvet, with a fichu of crépe 
de chine in the same shade as cloth with silk- | 
embroidered ends. Girdle with long ends at 
front, fastening at left side, of Russian lace, run | 
with threads of silver, lined with cream moiré. | 
Collar and band edging bell-shaped sleeve of the | 
Russian lace over moiré. Undersleeve of em- | 
broidered crépe de chine with pale blue velvet | 
wristband, trimmed with rows of narrow silver | 
braid. Hat of blue mousseline de soie, double | 
ruffles edged with black chenille, with brim of | 
folded black panne velvet. 
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Costume of marine blue French broadcloth | 
over the same shade of taffeta. The circular | 
cloth drop-skirt has fullness at back in an in- 
verted box-plait. The waist has a cloth boléro, 
with three-quarter bell-shaped sleeves, and is 
over a plaited under bodice of soft-finish white 
taffeta embroidered with black silk dots. The 
folded girdle is of cedar green panne velvet with 
enamelled silver buttons at left side, large 
button to match fastening the crossing straps 
from boléro fronts. Undersleeves and bertha 
collar of saffron-colored Cluny and _batiste. 
Chinchilla hat with black ostrich feather pom- 
pon and osprey. Violets banked at back. 
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Upper Lert.— Walking boot, patent leather 
fox, extension sole. High military heel. 

Lower Lerr.—Hunting boot of oil grain 
waterproof leather with extension edge, heavy 
soles, 

Upper Centre.—Patent leather dress boot, 
with velvet top. High arched last. Louis xv 
heel, 

Lower Centre.—Calf-skin lace boot, ex- 
tension edge, heavy sole, low mannish heel. 

Upper Ricut,—Patent leather slipper, with 
velvet quarters. High Louis xv heel. 

Lower Ricut.—Glaze kind walking boot. 
High military heel, 

Fig. 6189.—Beautiful reception gown of 
dark blue velvet embroidered elaborately with 
roses and leaves in dull shades, pink and green. 
Under blouse and collar of very fine white 
mousseline de soie. | Toque of velvet trimmed 
with flowers. 

Fig. 6249.—Coat of dark green cloth 
trimmed with fancy stitched bands and gray 
fox. 

Fig. 6250.—Coat of dark brown cloth 
trimmed with stitched bands and brown velvet, | 
Hat of brown velvet trimmed with a pink rose 
and leaves. Muff of sealskin. 

Fig. 6254.—Wedding gown of white satin | 
with flounce and puff on edge of traine of white 
chiffon. Bodice and sleeves of satin. Yoke, | 
‘uffles and undersleeves of fine Duchesse lace. | 


| motices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 


Veil of tulle held with orange blossoms. Bou- 
quet of white roses and maiden-hair fern, 

Fig. 6255.—Summer gown of fine white eo Pie ae 
organdie trimmed with insertion and tucks. 


High belt of light green chiffon knotted in the 
back with long ends falling to the edge of the yond @) »n¢ ig rr 
skirt. 

Fig. 6257.—-Street gown of dark blue velvet | 





trimmed with white velvet braided with black | 
satin cord. Handsome enamel and gold buttons. | 
Belt of gold tissue. Blouse of white chiffon 


with jabot of point lace. 
Fig. 6258.—Street gown of black cloth | yan | =a R a 
trimmed with very narrow black braid. Circu- 


lar skirt pulled slightly over the hips. Short | SPARKLI NG 


coat consisting of overlapped fitted pieces braided 


with black and overlaid with heavy écru lace. | H EAIUTH FU B 


The cuff is trimmed in the same way. Blouse | 
of linen embroidered in white. Hat of black 4 I s 
trimmed with buckle and ostrich feathers. W paN a R 
Fig. 6260. —-Spring street gown of dark blue 
serge. The skirt is laid in three plaits each side 
of the front breadth, held down with bands, 
covered with stitching. The bodice has an 
Eton back with boléro front. The under collar 
and vest are of light green cloth embroidered 
with black dots. The vest is fastened with 
small frogs made of black and gold braid. High 
belt and bow of black panne velvet, or of dark 
green. Turned-back cuffs and narrow turn- 
over collar of white linen. Hat of black straw 
trimmed with large square buckle and ostrich 
feathers. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and Death 


day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 

















Hair 
Coloring ceeccccccccccccccccccoscooooeees aad 
and tinting to any becoming shade 
orto your natural color is an artfew 11/8 Carry Your 
Golf=-Clubs 
To California 


experienced hair colorers, who have 

been trained to their work; as for the 
Don’t give up golf in winter. 
Follow your fad in winterless 


preparations used, they are pure, 
California under summer skies. 





x > . - . 
HE climate of America makes neces- 
sary the occasional use of a good 
complexion créme. 


OLEIN SKN, 


lasting, and, above all, are beneficial 
to the hair and 
scalp, and 
leave the hair 
in that soft, 
glossy condi- 
tion so much 
admired. My 
preparations 
and methods 
have stood the 
test of 40 years’ 
time. 

Experienced attendance can also 
be had for 


Hair Dressing, 
French or Marcel undulation, sham- 
pooing by superior methods and suc- 
cessful scalp and hair treatment. 

All utensils antiseptically treated. 


So. Si 


933 Broadway 2ist and 22d Sts. 


Golf grounds and expert 
players at principal California 
resorts. Exhibition games, 
January, February, March, by 
U. S. open champions, David 
Bell and Willie Smith. 


Take the California Limited 
via Sante Fe Route, 

Daily Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 











Ioan 
5 Couple “eer Spr orale 


Ask for illustrated pamphlets. 


General Passenger Office, Mailed, $1.50. 


removes wrinkles, corrects sallow, flaccid 
conditions, and is superior to anything in 
use for preserving the skin and nourishing 
the tissues. 
coccccccoooooooooooooooooooooes It is very important that the best arti- 
oe nonin — ficial means of nourishing the skin should 
be given. Olein Skin Food is the best. 
‘Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates It jvc no poisonous ingredients and 


has given satisfaction to Vogue readers for 


PACKER’S TAR SOA Pp oS eae VITALIZER 


is manufactured expressly to restore firm- 
ness and contour to the chin and throat. 
The wearing of the high stock or collar 
causes the muscles to relax and the chin 
to grow flabby. This condition can be 
smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. corrected by the use of the Vitalizer. 
Price, by mail, $5.00. 
: Sd OLIVE ROBART 
The Standard Toilet Requisite ost. Git, tecanic tet 


Opposite Waldorf- Astoria. 


The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 


CHICAGO. 
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is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


gienic. It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 








THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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FREDERIC 


Jeweler 


And Manufacturer of High-class Imitation Stones 


905 Broadway, New York 


Illustrated Catalogue upon request 


JAN 18 1901 
NEW YORK 











A few of the beautiful jewels 
designed and manufactured by 
Frederic especially for the In- 
auguration Ball in Washington on 


March 4th. 
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